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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_ For the National Era. 
ELEANOR SOUTHMAYD’S WARDSHIP, 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


In every community there is @ certain invisi- 
ble, and, as it would seem, ubiquitous person- 
age, who is supposed to be au fait in all that 
relates to births, deaths, marriages, lawsuits, &. 
Oldfield is no exception, and it is to this person 
we are chiefly indebted for the sequel to Eleanor 
Southmayd’s Wardship. 

It had been a busy week in the village, both 
for hands and tongues, particularly busy at the 
Parsonage; for when the repairs were all fin- 
jshed, and the carpenters had gathered up their 
tools and departed, there came several loads of 
furniture. It would be no trifling task to note 
down all the exclamations of wonder and admi- 
ration which many of these articles elicited 
from the dozen matrons and maidens who, un- 
der the supervision of Aunt Huldah, were as- 


sisting -in the uupacking and arranging of the 


furniture; and though there weré many things 
which the old lady did not scruple to pronounce 
mere ‘useless vanities,” it was easy to see, from 
the tone with which she spoke of their uses and 
proper position, that she felt herself good au- 
thority in such matters, and was not at all dis- 
pleased at the deference paid to ber opinions. 

It was Saturday forenoon of that week, that 
the old lady put on her deep sun-bonnet, and 
walked over to the Parsonage, to take a survey 
of the week’s labor. Her first visit was to the 
pantry, where stacks of rich golden butter, and 
biscuits, and bread, and cakes, and pies, evine- 
ed the liberality of the parishioners of Oldfield; 
then she passed slowly through each room, 
whisking her spotted bandanna over the sofas 
and tables, to wipe off what seemed a speck of 
dust, but proved only a mote of sunlight that 
had stolen in between the curtains, or moving 
a chair a hair’s breadth nearer a right line with 
the others, and, upon second thoughts, moving 
it back again. To say the truth, Aunt Huldah 
was in just that mood which, in another, she 
would have termed fidgetty. Finally, she seat- 
ed herself in a deep-cushioned easy chair, in 
what she termed the “sitting-room,” and gazed 
around with an expression of mingled pleasure 
and regret. 

“Tt has all come right in the end,” she mut- 
tered. ‘They who have the best right will 
again lay their heads beneath this old roof, and 
go out and in before us, as did that good man, 
their father, before them. May they be like 
him, bating his want of faculty to manage. I 
little thought to live to see it, but what says the 
Psalmist? ‘I have been young, and now I am 
old, but never have I seen the righteous for- 
saken, or his seed begging bread.’ ” 

Then the sweep of a tall rose-bush, as it 
swayed to and fro in the breeze, gave a new 
direction to her thoughts. 

“There, I knew that shop twine would never 
hold!” she exclaimed, rising and going to the 
window. “I told Hetty Culver so, when she 
tied it up; but some folks know it all, without 
telling.” 

Proceeding to the kitchen, she came back 
with a hammer, nails, and a strip of leather, 
and, flinging up the sash, caught the refractory 
shrub, and nailed it up in a workmanlike man- 
ner. 

“T mind the very time when Parson Sum- 
merfield’s wife planted that bush,” she said, as 
she stepped back to examine her work; “it 
was when Fred was a baby, and she stopped 
once in two minutes, to play bo-peep with him 
through the open window, as he lay in his cra- 
dle. I had been over to Colonel Moulton’s, 
and came along just in time to help her; and 
while we were covering up the roots, the parson 
came up, with little George—poor fellow! to 
die away there, among the heathen—and we 
had a dispute about putting charcoal about the 
roots; he said it deepened the color of the 
flowers, and I did not believe it made a speck 
of difference any way—a white rose was a white 
rose.” 

She’ drew from her pocket an old-fashioned 
knife, and began to trim off some of the dead 
branches, when suddenly the blade snapped, 
and she held nothing but the handle in her 
hand. She stood looking at it for some seconds, 
in a kind of astonishment. 

“Nigh on to fifty years since I’ve had it, and 
to break now! Nancy Lee would say ’twas a 
warning ; but I’m not going to turn a ninny in 
my old age. God’s time is my time, I hope; 
and the coming back of these children is his 
crowning mercy. Who but Will and Rebecca 
would think of coming thousands of miles to a 
wedding? And who but Fred would have 
thought of furnishing this room exactly like 
Susan’s old one, because it would seem more 
home-like, and never saying a word about it to 
any one but me and Eleanor Southmayd! 
Poor boy! I’m afraid he won’t find it quite 
like home in one of those great city taverns!” 

“Umph! it’s an easy matter to say poor boy!” 
exclaimed a gruff voice behind her, “and you 
may well say it; for I tell you he won’t live a 
year at a hotel!” 

“Mr. Bigelow!” exclaimed the old lady. 
“Why! where did you come from? Did you 
drop down? The children, are they all well? 
Are they coming?” 

“ Please to remember, Miss Huldah, that I’m 
no woman, to answer half a dozen questions in 
a breath. In the first place, I came partly by 
railroad and partly by stage. I left home this 
morning, and Gamal your town an half hour 
since. Hearing, at the tavern yonder, that you 
were over here, J took the liberty to follow. In 
the second place, the children are all well. 
Will, his wife, and Hagar, arrived yesterday. 
I left them all laughing, talking, and crying, at 
once, and smothering little Juliet with kisses 
Fred and Fletcher as bad as the rest. An 
somehow the old man’s heart grew heavy—not 
that he is not heartily glad in their happiness, 
but he thought of that boy; that night is not 
the only time he has raised blood—he can’t 
cheat me, as he does the others. I say, what 
18 to become of him?” 

Rebecca must stay and keep house for him 
and you,” said Aunt Huldah, brightening up 
for her face had lengthened with every word 
the old man had uttered. “Becky is a 
ousekeeper, if she chooses to be. She can do 
anything when she is down here.” 

“A very sensible plan, if we only had sensi- 
ble people to deal with; but when Fred Sum- 
merfield gets a crotchet into his head, he’s as 
obstinate as Satan himself; and he won’t hear 
a word of Hagar’s leaving her school for his 
sake—sacrificing herself and the interests of her 
pupils—that’s the phrase. Just asif there were 
not lazy women enongh to teach all the chil- 
dren in the whole western world, and but. one 
Fred Summerfield !” 

“What does Becky say?” 

“She! oh, she is ready to burn, hang, or 
drown herself for him; but there is somethi 
about that fellow I could never Ae omer 4 
With three words, he makes every one do just 
as he pleases, when I might talk myself hoarse. 
To hear him talk of the Quincy House, one 
would think it Paradise; and I must say it’s 
as good as any public house; but if he 


few ey then, pausing suddenly before 

“Why don’t you give Fred Summerfield.a 
home ?’ ; 
“T! Lord bless me, if he'll only come, he 
shall be as welcome as the day. And you too, 
sir, for that matter, for you have been a true 
i to them, and are, I do believe, in the 

a good sort of a man.” ye eae 
peculiar passed over man’s 

« ae sit Miss H: ah 

meant and ki , i 
but it will never oe su 
Summerfield, to say nothing of 
leave his business, and come down here to stay 
year after year, content with knowing this man’s 
cow had calved, or that woman’s baby had 
the measles? No, you must makeup your mind 
to go to him. With your nursing, he would 
soon be well, and strong as ever.” 

“Go to Boston to live! What is to become 
of my farm?” 

“Pl buy it; on this condition, that you take 
me and all my property in rem ’ Then, 

ing the woman’s puzzled look, he went 

Co it! you are a sensible w 

and don’t expect me to talk nonsense. 
down here on purpose to ask you to be 
wife—to me make a home for those chi 
dren—for 8. Eleanor, poor girl! 
might as well live ; as 
selves; and you know me ‘well enough to 
lieve 1 would speak to no woman in this wa 
whom I did not thoroughly esteem and regard.” 

“Wife!” gasped Aunt Huldah, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes,” he returned, with a smile. “It is a 
good old English word, and a plain one. Will 
you be kind enough to give me as plain an an- 
swer ?” 

But for the first time, probably, in her life, 
Aunt Huldah was in no condition to give the 
required answer. 

“Wife!” she repeated, “and I past sixty! 
What would Phoebe Smith, and Deacon Morse’s 
wife, and Lois Barker, say?” 

“Never mind. Give me a sensible answer, 
and let Phoebe Smith and the rest of them go 
to the devil!” said Mr. Bigelow, impatiently. 

“ And you'll promise to leave off swearing ?” 
she oaked. 

“No, by- Jupiter! I'll make no promises 
that Iam not quite certain I shall keep; but 
I'll try, if that will content you.” ; 

The answer Mr, Bigelow won from the old 
lady we leave to be inferred from the above 
query; we can .only say that the landlady of 
the “ Stranger’s Home,” where that gentleman 
had ordered dinner, lost, first her patience, and 
then her temper, at his long delay; and the 
sight of the nice steak and trout getting cold, 
in spite of coals and covets, was a sufficient ex- 
cuse for one who prided herself so much on 
her dinners. But then he was a friend of the 
new minister, and this thought came across 
her heated temperature occasionally, like a 
wind from the sweet southwest; and the ample 
justice which the old gentleman did to her din- 
ner when he did come, quickly brought the 
smile to her lip, so that when he inquired for 
some urchin to carry @ light box, which was a 
part of his luggage, to the parsonage, nothing 
could exceed the alacrity with which she bus- 
tled about to find her son Tim. 

Aunt Huldah was still there; and when the 
box was opened, Mr. Bigelow lifted from its bed 
a beautiful crayon copy of the head of Christ. It 
was little Jim Drummond’s wedding gift to her 
whose gentle friendship and unwavering faith 
had been to his sensitive nature like dew and 
sunshine. Mr. Bigelow placed it upon the wall 
in the sitting-room; and as the old people 
stood there, gazing upon it, something of the 
peace and purity and tenderness with which 
the boy-artist had imbued the Godlike features, 
flowed into their souls. Aunt Huldah’s great 
blue eyes were full of tears, which she forgot 
to brush away, as, turning to her companion, 
she said— 

“God must bless you for all your goodness 
to that boy.” 

“He has blessed me. May He forgive me, 
that I never felt it so truly before. He has 
taken me from a solitary, selfish old age, and 
set me round with life, and love, and hope. 
He has made me necessary to the happiness of 
others. He made me to see how what I once 
deemed evils were but blessings in disguise. 
Blessed be His holy namel” 

“ Amen !’’ was the fervent response. 

An hour or two later, the whole bridal party 
arrived, and, amid embraces, and laughter, and 
tears, and those thousand and one questions, 
to which no one waited an answer, little Juliet 
slid from her uncle’s arms, and, stealing up to 
Aunt Huldah, placed her little hand confidingly 
in hers, while she said— 

“Uncle- Fred says you loved papa dearly ; 
will you not love me, too?” 

“The Lord above knoweth I will,” was the 
reply, as she lifted the child in her arms, and, 
turning to Mr. Bigelow, said, as she pushed up 
her glasses, that the great tears might not blind 
her— 

“See, that is George Summerfield’s com- 
lexion; his mother used to say he should 
ae been a girl, he was so fair; and the mouth 
and chin are his; but the eyes—they must be 
the Eastern mother’s, for they are dark and 
deep as the fish-pools in Heshbon, by the gate 
of Bath-rabbin.’ 
There must have been something very good 
about Aunt Huldah, for the child still clung to 
her neck, and played with the heavy circlet of 
gold beads which she always wore, while she 
led “the children” from room to room, and list- 
ened to their expressions of delight, until they 
aused before the gift of Jim Drummond, while 
Mtr. Bigelow related its history, and then silently 
withdrew, leaving Susan Summerfield and Mr. 
Fletcher alone with their happiness. 
We will not follow Will and Rebecca down 
the lane to the “big chesnut,” where they had 
played in their childhood, for we would fain 
know what it is Mr. Bigelow is so earnestly 
saying to Mr. Summerfield, in the arbor at the 
foot of the old garden alley. aA 
“ And so, my boy,” says the old man, digging 
the end of his cane into the soft mould, “for 
your sake I decided on this step. I dare say it 
seems quite foolish to you, but”—— 
“Foolish! dear Uncle John, it’s just the 
wisest thing you ever did in your life. Pardon 
me, that I seemed a little incredulous at first,” 
adds Mr. Summerfield, a fon smile gather- 
ing about his mouth. “I have heard of a man’s 
sacrificing life to friendship, but I never before 
heard of a man’s tting married simply and 
solely to benefit.a friend.” 
“Confound it! say for my own sake, then; 
I may as well own that I spoke one word for 
you, and two for myself,” replies the old man, 
as he returns Mr. Summerfield’s smile. “And 
I might say, one for Eleanor, too; we must 
think of her, and I s’pose folks would not think 
it quite proper for her to be staying with us, 
even it she would consent to do so, without 
some womankind to look after her. Besides, 
Miss Huldah is a most excellent woman.” 

“That she is, and I promise you shall find 
no difficulty with me or Eleanor,” says Mr. 
Summerfield; “but it seems so strange—I can 
hardly believe it, now.” oe 

“ Faith, there is more than one unbelieving 
Thomas in the world,” returns the old man, 
with a grin, “I hardly believe it myself.” 

“Nor I,either!” cries some one without; and 
Rebecca into the arbor, and catches 
Mr. Bigelow round the neck; “ what is 
more, I never would have believed it, if that 
raspberry-bush yonder had not caught me pris- 
oner, compelled me to play the eves-drop- 
Sor hear the confession from 


; and y> don’t 
choke one,” cries the old man gatheriog her 
hands in his, as he goes on; “how the deuce 
was I to help it, and save Fred from starvation, 
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the. old man’s face wears its most humorous 
Aunt Huldah, asked— | gr 


n. 

Rebecca colors deeply, and says something 
‘shout going in to congratulate Aunt Huldah, 
but the old gentleman raises his finger threat- 
eningly, as he says—. 

“Not to-night—not a word to her, or any of 
the rest of them, to-night.” 

“But Aunt Huldah thought differently, when 
Mr, Summerfield stole to her side, and whis. 
pered the one word, “ Mother.’ She colored 
slightly as she returned the pressure of his 
hand, and said, in the same tone— 

“Tell them all, to-night, Fred, and let them 
say as little about it as possible. Somehow, I 
feel a little flustered, and wish ’twas all over.” 

And he did tell them of this, and more, too. 
He drew Eleanor Southmayd to his side, and 
told of the love that had grown up between 
them; that they must take two children instead 
of one; but neither Aunt Huldah nor Mr. 
Bigelow objected, or spoke of giving up their 
engagement, and—but why speak of the mar- 
i ? It is enough, that through the kindly 
ings of our Father, the old man and the 


| young maiden learned 


‘to see the helpers God has sent, 
And how life’s rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent.” 


For the National Era. 
FULY. 
BY E. JESSUP EAMES, 


Midsummer’s festal time! how richly streams 
The sunset light, kindling yon waving woods 
With ruby hues, and emerald-tinted gleams, 
And mantling all the leafy solitudes 
With a soft summer glory! Radiant Queen, 
Thou diadem’d with wreaths of starry flowers, 
How beauteously through the Earth’s music bowers 
Thy rosy footprints pass! Brightly serene, 
And filled with perfumes, is the loving air, 
While to all sick and burdened souls, a blessing 
Nature’s soft melodies rejoice to bear, 
Ever the hollow cheek of pain caressing! 
Oh, glad midsummer! Nature’s God has given 
Thy gentle influences, to lead our hopes to Heaven! 


{Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1855, by 
Elbert Perce, in the Clerk’s Office of the Circuit Court 
of the Disirict of Columbia.] 


FOR THE NATIONAL ERA. 


ROSA AND HER SUITORS. 
A TALE OF SWEDISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY EMILIE F. CARLEN, 
Author of “One Year of Wedlock,’ “ The Bride of Omburg,’ 
C., Fe. 


TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE. 


CHAP. V. 
Frank Mannerstedt. 

Frank, whose place during supper had been 
assigned by Mrs. Widen at the corner of a 
side-table, slipped out into the passage unob- 
served, as soon as the guests had returned to 
the parlors; and, seeking out his well-worn 
gray cloak, he cast it about him, and crushing 
his cap down over his brown curls, so as almost 
to cover his eyes, for the night wind was sharp, 
and Mannerstedt’s sight had suffered from in- 
cessant night work, he cast one more half-sto- 
len glance back towards the parlors, and then 
rapidly descended the steps into the street. 
The severe cold of a December night somewhat 
cooled his fevered cheek, his stormy heart 
grew calm, and the impetuous excitement of 
He slackened his 
pace, and walked slowly along the narrow 
streets. At length he stopped before a house 
of tolerably respectable appearance. Entering 
the door, he commenced ascending the flights 
of stairs, finally climbing a long, crooked 
stairway leading to the garret. After groping 
about a while in the dark, he found the door, 
put his key in the latch, and, after one or two 
fruitless endeavors, succeeded in opening it. 
Mannersiedi now stood in a little, dark, cold 
chamber. The few objects it contained were 
hardly visible by the light of the moon, which 
struggled through the small window. He laid 
aside his cap and cloak, and approached an 
old rickety table, which was placed near his 
bed ; here he found a tinder-box and matches, 
and, having struck a light, he lit a thin candle, 
and placed it in a very defective tin candle- 
stick, 

The aspect of Frank’s solitary apartment 
was gloomy in the extreme. It was low, with 
an arched roof, like a cabin, and not much 
larger ; the furniture, aside from the bed, con- 
sisted of one writing-table; one small book- 
case, which was crowded inside and out with 
books, paintings, and pieces of music; a large 
travelling chest, and three chairs. Oh! could 
these dark gray walls speak, they might tell 
many a strange story—of how a noble but poor 
youth had often nearly stupe.ted himself in its 
narrow limits, by close and unbroken applica- 
tion for whole days and nights together, taking 
his food only when absolutely necessary to sus- 
tain life; and yet always submissive to his des- 
tiny, and grateful to his God when he could, after 
paying all his weekly expenses, place aside a 
poor solitary coin, the fruit of bitter struggle 
and sore self-denial, to aid the necessities of his 
mother, and to form a little fund, upon which 
he rested the hope of being able to continue 
his academical studies. Mannerstedt’s will was 
strong in all that was right and good ; his heart 
pure, his faith strong, and his fortitude in the 
endurance of every privation strengthened by 
a hope which forbade him to complain. His 
character was inwardly as well as outwardly a 
pattern of the most perfect harmony—calm, 
strong, and full of self-control. 

And might not these old walls, too, have told 
of other hours, when Frank would sit before 
his scanty fire in the long, still hours of twi- 
light, and, with his hand before his eyes, con- 
jure up bright, cheerful, glorious pictures, to 
gladden his mental vision? At such hours he 
was, in idea, already the rector of the school at 
B——, inhabiting the large, handsome, and 
spacious school-house, with a lovely wife, whose 
features bore a strong resemblance to Rosa 
Widen’s. But the splendid dreams were often 
abruptlly broken by the maid belonging to the 
occupants of the second floor, who came in to 
make his litile bed, and who always simply 
asked him why he sat there alone, dreaming so 
much ; and then Mannerstedt would rouse him- 
self, and sump Ae with blushing cheeks, and 
look as if he been caught in some very 
wicked act. Nevertheless, the next twilight 
hour found him in the same state. 

Let us, however, return to the present mo- 
ment. He had lighted his candle, set it straight 
in the canitibeliek, and now approached the 
table at the window, where lay his writing ma- 
terials and books. “I must not indulge m 
fancy, and I cannot sleep,” said he, as he too 
off his black coat, and laid it across the arm of 
a chair, and drew on a very ancient-lookin 

ment, of voluminous dimensions, that serve 

im for morning, reading, and dressing gown, 
and had been treasured as an heir-loom from 
his late father. “I nap By muse,” ann hae 

e trusty old brown servant abou 
he Mae 78 ie oe no use, and my dreams, like all 
dreams, would be but ignus fatuus, to lead me 
astray; true, true, it burns and glows warm 
enough here, about my heart; but I will not, I 
dare not, be weak. A continual struggle, a 
constant self-denial, has been my lot for many 
a year; but repining is of no use. J will be 

; never— hall my feelings be- 
ves. But what if they should have 
ready? but no; and if they have, she. 





ot observed it, for they would be unworth 
‘her attention. "ow coald sh who stands 
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‘when his father died; and instead of being 


least. But, what am I doing but dreaming? 
wh og my hooks, and seek to muse on them.” 

e seated himself, and began to turn over 
the leaves of various books, but it would not 


0. 

“Well, well, I still have my last friend in 
need,” said he; and again rising, he pushed 
back the objects in which he had vainly tried 
to forget his troubles. 

“ My only friend, in good and evil fortune,” 
said he, taking down his violin, and extinguish- 
ing the light, as something superfluous. No 
sooner had his bow touched the strings, than 
his whole being, as it were, harmonized with 
the beautiful and powerful tones which he drew 
from the instrument. Few were equal, or 
bound so completely, heart and soul, in the di- 
vine art, as Frank Mannerstedt. In how many 
a bitter hour had it led him to calm, to light, 
and peace; and now, too, during one of his 
most painful moments, it failed not to soothe 
his spirit and his heart with its kindly influence. 
But while the soft melody is filling the room, 
bs will cast a casual glance at Frank’s earlier 
ife. 

His father had been an official in L———, 
and was tolerably wealthy. Frank was the 
only son, and now the only child, for his sisters 
were all dead. He had, as long as he could 
remember, been brought up to become a man 
of learning and letters. In the studies which 
had been selected for him, he had already, as 
a boy, manifested great talents, and an ardent 
desire for knowledge, which astonished his 
teachers, and gained for him their approbation 
and esteem. He was always the most obliging 
and good-natured youth in the whole school. 
His comrades loved him, not only because he 
was a cheerful: playmate, but because he was a 
sort of living lexicon, to which a great portion 
of them were in the habit of constantly refer- 
ring, in order to gain assistance in their differ- 
ent tasks, &c. He never boasted of his pro- 
gress, but steadily pressed forward in his course. 
When he had done with school, he went to the 
academy, and, after an abode of three years 
there, he departed for his home, to spend the 
‘Christmas bolydays. 

In the spring he was to enter the university. 
He was then seventeen, and the youth fully 
answered to the promise of the boy. He was 
received by his beloved parents with open 
arms, for he was their only hope. With deep 
and heartfelt joy his father read the testimoni- 
als he had brought home from the academy; 
it was so satisfactory and tranquillizing to the 
father’s heart, to see how the seed began to 
ripen, and give promise of an abundant har- 
vest. 

His mother, whose son was her idol, could 
not sufficiently gladden her eyes in gazing at 
the handsome, lively, and well-behaved lad; 
and when others praised him, her heart beat 
high with pride.and pleasure. He played his 
violin so cleverly, and sang so astonishingly, 
that he was honored with numerous invitations, 
and in every circle which he visited he was uni- 
versally beloved and admired. 

The holydays passed in all manner of amuse- 
ments, like one long day of happiness, and the 
remaining winter months also glided over in an 
even tenor of quiet enjoyment. The ice soon 
broke up, and the passenger-boats were soon 
ready for sailing. On one of the largest, our 
hero took his passage for Malmo, whence he 
was to proceed to Liind. For a long time pre- 
vious to his departure, his mother was very 
busily engaged in preparing necessaries for his 
journey. Linen shirts, nightcaps, and collars, 
in abundance, were prepared by seamstresses. | 
The tailor was busy with a blue frock coat, as 
well as a cloak and an overcoat, for which his 
mother had spun the thread. 

All this, however, was nothing in comparison 
with the endless multitude of thin, well-baked 
biscuits, sausages, hams, butter, cakes, her- 
rings, and thick loaves of bread, which were 
packed up for the dear boy. 

“For,” Mrs. Mannerstedt would say to her 
husband, “he must have his breakfast and sup- 
per at home.” 

His father had no objection to make to this 
arrangement, as, at all events, it would be ex- 
pensive enough; but go he must, to Liind; 
there was no help for it, for Upsala was too far 
distant. 

“ And it is no cheaper there, either,” sighed 
Mr. Mannerstedt, as he thought of the hard 
times, and wished that he had been richer. 

At length the important day arrived, and 
with it the farewell hour. The father’s emotion 
was great; he however managed to control the 
dark forebodings which whispered to his heart 
that it was the last time he should embrace his 
son. With calmness and resolution he gave 
his admonitions to Frank, and many a friendly 
piece of counsel for his future life and his new 
position, while the mother sobbed on the neck 
of her darling boy. 

“May God bless thee, my own loved boy! 
Never forget thy father’s instructions, and think 
upon thy mother, on her entreaties and tears, 
when tried by the temptations which may sur- 
round thee. Stand firm, my brave Frank, and 
always bear in mind that we live not for this 
world alone, but that, in the one which is to 
come hereafter, we must yield an account, 
and,” added she, in a lower tone, “should you 
be very much straitened for money, look at the 
bottom of the chest, and you will find a little 
savings bank, which I have made up, but only 
in case of need—mind Frank—and now, fare 
thee well. May God take thee into His holy 
keeping, and may His angels be about thy 
path! Forget not thy mother, and think upon 
her last advice!” 

“Never,” faltered Frank, “never, dearest 
mother!” and he pressed her hand to his lips 
and tearful eyes. ‘ Never, never will I, I prom- 
ise most sacredly, prove unworthy of the affec- 
tion and goodness of my own dear parents. 
This moment shall be impressed upon my soul 
in bright and living characters, and the re- 
membrance of it shall be to me a guardian 
angel.” 

“ Well, then, the peace of God be with thee!” 
said his father, as he dashed away a tear which 
was stealing down his manly cheek. 

“We must have done with this. The wind 
is fair, and all things are ready.” He pushed 
the youth before him. “There, go thou first, 
and close the door thyself.” 

This was a thing which the old man regard- 
ed of the highest importance for the good for- 
tune of the traveller, that he himself should 
shut the door behind him. His parents fol- 
lowed, and on the beach they once more bade 
each other farewell. Young Mannerstedt sprang 
on deck, and the numerous articles which his 
kind mother had prepared for him were put 
on board, the sails were hoisted, the wind was 
fresh and fair; the crew, busy in the rigging 
shouted and cried, the passengers arranged 
their goods, and the boat glided away from the 
landing. Frank stood on the bow, and with his 


handkerchlef waved a last farewell, which his | H 


parents returned from the shore. 

Soon, however, the vessel and its precious 
burden faded from their eyes, and their com- 
mon prayers ascended to the throne of the 
Eternal during those rapid and solemn mo- 
ments. Who has not known and felt the bit- 
terness of a farewell hour, even when the hope 
and faith of a future happy reunion stand be- 
side us as consoling angels. We might fill 
many & page with the incidents of the voyage, 
as well as on his arrival at Malmo, his debut 
at Liind, his visits with recommendatory letters, 
waiting on the professors, his entrance into the 
band of students, ihe letter from his dear moth- 
er, with so many welcome dollar notés, and 
that from his father, filled with admonitions 
and larger remittances—and, lastly, I might 
tell how his newly-made friends politely and 
readily helped him to eat his cticnates, eal 
&c., and how pleasant it was for them to share 
alllike brothers. Allthis may possess but little 
interest to our readers, so we pass to matters 
of more consequence, 

Mannerstedt had been about a year at Liind, 


possessed of property to any amount, after his 
creditors were sati there was nothing left. 
for his wifeand son. The old, dear home, where 
the good couple had dwelt for ripen | 
was a very 
, containing a couple of rooms, which Mr. 





life, @ very small quantity of furniture, and a 
few mes | rix-dollars, was all that the widow 
had lefts* It was a stern and heavy blow for 
her old to be obliged to leave the dwelling 
that all her dearest recollections. 
But the stroke of all to her was the 
conviction that her dear boy would be obliged 
to give up his studies; and it was not strange 
ife yoked dim and cheerless in her 
soul, as she left her beautiful home, and repair- 
ed to the little gray cottage, where she was to 
spend the remainder of her life. 

The first sunbeam which shone through this 
great darkness was a letter from Frank, written 
in terma of the deepest sorrow for the affliction 
which had befallen his dear mother. Every 
word was full of affection. He would strive and 
labor, and-it would go well with him; with the 
blessings of the best of mothers, he trusted 
that God would grant to him a fortunate result 
to his exertions ; and then, doubly sweet would 
be the reward, which had been purchased by 
necessity and self-denial. Thus wrote Frank, 
and not ¢nough that he so wrote—he thought 
so also. )His nobleness of soul, his all-sacrifi- 
cing n, reawakened the dull and stricken 
energie his mother to new life and vigor. 
She begag to think of all kinds of expedients, 
ngs to gain her own maintenance, and part- 
y to be enabled to provide her darling with 
some “2 now and then. Varions underta- 
kin ried, but were not very successful ; 
then Mrs. Mannerstedt remembered that, in her 
earlier days, when her home and table were 
among the best in the town of B——., her guests 
had always praised her home-brewed beer. “I 
will brew and sell it,” she exclaimed, with a 
sensation of joy. 

Mrs. Mannerstedt commenced her brewin 
with a brave and joyous heart, and it succced- 
ed admirably; she put her own hand to evety- 
vi and when warmly clothed, she sat and 
filled her bottles feom the casks, and held out 
the wax candle, in her cold, shaking hand, to 
see if it ran fresh and clear. It might happen, 
sometimes, as she thought of the dear old father 
who had gone to his rest, and of her own better 
days, @ tear would trickle over her furrowed 
cheek; but it quickly dried, as she considered 
that her exertions might possibly in some meas- 
ure relieve and help her son, as she had heard 
of his uninterrupted labors, and also that his 
necessities were becoming every day more 
pinching, so that he had been obliged to dis- 
pose of his watch and several articles of value. 
When Mrs. Mannerstedt thought of all this, 
and saw how the beer foamed and sparkled, 
there arose also a beam of happiness in her 
heart, for she hoped to be able to aid Frank; 
and, with light steps and as light a heart, she 
would spring into her little shop, and deliver a 
bottle of her good beer in exchange for an 
eighth-shilling piece. When she was fortunate, 
she sometimes sold a dozen bottles in a day. 
Who, then, was happier than Mrs. Manner- 
stedt—a mother alone can fully conceive it— 
when she had saved the sum of twenty rix-dol- 
lars? It was a day of rejoicing, and she went 
to her old friend and adviser, Counsellor Sifver, 
who with great pleasure undertook to send the 
money to an old friend of his in Liind; for if 
Frank found that his mother had been denying 
herself many things, and making sacrifices for 
him, he would have starved, or frozen, before 
he would have accepted the merest trifle. Cau- 
tion, therefore, was necessary, and the old 
Counsellor, being a man of business, managed 
to pay one of Mannerstedt’s most pressing 
debts with the money; and as long as the 


| mother had anything to nourish herself with, 


the stream never ceased to flow for Frank’s ben- 
efit also. 


[REMAINDER OF CHAP. V, NEXT WEEK. | 


For the National Era. 


Sketch of the Political History of Europe, 


FROM 


THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS, IN 1814, 


TILL 
THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY A FRIEND OF LIBERTY. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

There are several writers that have express- 
ed the opinion that the overthrow of the throne 
of Louis Philippe might have been prevented 
even as late as when the premiership was trans- 
ferred to M. Thiers, but that that statesman, 
either from want of energy or from some sinis- 
ter motives, neglected to take the proper meas- 
ures for suppressing the rebellion and main- 
taining the royal authority. But, while the 
personal imputations against M. Thiers must 
be set aside as altogether unsubstantiated and 
unfounded, it cannot be denied that the de- 
thronement of the King might perhaps even 
then have been averted, had M. Thiers and his 
colleagues employed the disposable military 
force in an attack upon the armed multitude. 
Still, it is neither certain that the troops, see- 
ing that the rovolt had assumed the character 
of a revolution, would have permitted them- 
selves to have become the instruments in an 
attempt at subduing their fellow citizens; nor 
can it be taken for granted that they would 
have succeeded in such an enterprise, because, 
during the interval which had elapsed since the 
resignation of M. Guizot, the opponents of the 
King had acquired immense strength, by gain- 
ing over to their cause the great majority of the 
Parisians, including almost the whole of the 
National Guard. In this state of affairs, M. 
Thiers and his colleagues acted as good pa- 
triots, in not attempting by main force to sus- 
tain the throne of the King, who had to blame 
himself arid M. Guizot alone for the unpopular- 
ity of his Government, and whose own con- 
science seems to have told him that he would 
commit a great crime in sacrificing thousands 
of human lives in attempting retaining his 
power in opposition to the popular will. 

Consequently, we think that M. Thiers acted 
honorably in advising the King to abdicate the 
¢rown, but we cannot conceal that he miscaleu- 
lated both his own influence among the mem- 
bers of the Chambers, and the then state of 

ublic feelings, in attempting at preserving it 
in behalf of the Count of Paris. Still, being the 
prime minister of the abdicating King, and the 
intimate friend of the Duchess of Orleans, he 
could not act otherwise, in that respect, than he 
did. Besides, though friendly to republican in- 
stitutions, he deemed these not suitable to the 
genius of the French nation, nor to the position 
of France, relative to the other European States. 
e was, therefore, anxious to preserve the 
monarchy; and even if this wish was not alto- 
ther disinterested, because he would proba- 
ly, in the case that his attempt had succeed- 
ae kevs become the soul of the regency, still 
he cannot be blamed, on that account, for ad- 
vocating a measure which he, at the same time, 
looked upon as agreeable to the best interests 
of his beloved country. 

The Republican party, meeting with no form- 
idable resistance, acquired thus an easy victo- 
ry over a Government which had generally been 
viewed as very strong, on account of the almost 
proverbial wisdom of Louis Philippe, and of the 
talents and sagacity as well as firm character 
of the eminent man who, since 1841, had been 
the leading member of his Cabinet. 

It was a rather surprising sight, that of seeing 
the legitimatist M. de Lamartine unite with the 
iy dept, hough vectewly Sepabliens, Me 

ugh c republican, M. 

Rollin in Salling jomtie -enarmaraet of 

1830, in order to erect upon its ruins a Social- 
istic. Democratic Republic. Lamartine, in act- 
ing thus, ete ergo en pag wr 
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[have hastened to do justice to the motives of 
this noble man, because, having always viewed 
him as a generous dreamer, and consequently 
as altogether disqualified for playing the part 
of a statesman, 1 have, on several occasions, 
severely censured him for the vanity of imagin- 
ing himself possessing qualities of which he is 
quite destitute, as amply proved, during the 
short period he was one of the members of the 
Provisional Government. 

Of his colleagues little is to be said, except 
that M. Ledru Rollin possessed much firmness 
of character, much energy of will, and a reck- 
less ambition. He might, however, under other 
circumstances, have perhaps been able to im- 
mortalize his name, by aiding the champions 
of Italian freedom, and the advocates of the 
unity of Germany; but the state of the political 
parties within France itself, the blamable pre- 
sumption of the Italian patriots, and the ridicu- 
lous vanity of the leading members of the Re- 
publican party in Germany, prevented him 
from becoming instrumental in advancing the 
cause of freedom in Europe generally. Be- 
sides, carried along by his violent propensities 
and unscrupulous principles, he aimed soon at 
the Dictatorship, but, his scheme being prema- 
turely detected, he, as well as many of his chief 
adherents, had to seek for safety in foreign 
countries; thus sharing the very fate which 
they had themselves prepared for Louis Phil- 
ippe. 

The immortal glory rests with M. de Lamar- 
tine, of having, by his chivalrous, heroism and 
sublime eloquence, restrained, in a most deci- 
sive moment, the fury of the populace of Paris, 
and thus for a while prevented the execution 
of the wicked designs of the Red Republicans. 

Still, it soon became the sorrowful duty of 
Generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciere to vindi- 
cate the supremacy of the laws, by inflicting a 
most sanguinary defeat upon that inimical par- 
ty, who, abusing the sacred name of Liberty, 
dared to renew their attempt by force to intro- 
duce anarchy, and render beautiful France the 
theatre of all the horrors of an internal war, 
while depriving her of the glory, which her 
children, during the revolutions of 1830 and of 
February, 1848, had shed upon the pages of 
her history. The victory over the Red Repub- 
licans saved France from the renewal of the 
horrors of the revolution of 1789; still it must 
always be counted as one of the causes that 
frustrated the immature attempt at establishing 
Republican institutions in France. 

But iet no one suppose that the French peo- 
ple are unable to appreciate the blessings of 
freedom, or a race prone to submit to despot- 
ism. Still, many writers have committed the 
egregious mistake of maintaining the opinion 
that the French are unfit for the enjoyment of 
liberty. The real case, however, stands thus: 
that no other nation requires so much social 
equality as do the French—none who guard 
with more jealousy its civil liberty. But the 
people of France are, to a certain extent, indif- 
ferent to political freedom. The cause of this 
originates partly in the consciousness of the 
French nation of being able to rid themselves, 
whenever they choose, of rulers extending their 
power too far, and partly from the advantages 
which they are aware that the manufactures, 
the arts, and the manners, derive from a Court. 
Besides, the warlike spirit of the French makes 
them willing to admit a large share of power to 
their rulers, in order to enable them with the 
more vigor to conduct military affairs. 

It is also to be observed, that the French 
generally entertain a mean opinion of lawyers 
as statesmen—and as men, too. Consequently, 
they do not like to see lawyers at the head of 
affairs; and as this is often the case in Repub- 
lics, we might set down this as one of the causes 
which operate against the establishment of Re- 
publican institutions in France. 

The political freedom enjoyed in Belgium, in 
Sweden and Norway, in Great Britain, and es- 
pecially in the United States, is certainly much 
greater than that of which the French might 
boast, during the last years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. But they possessed, nevertheless, a 
far greater share of social equality than the 
Norwegians, and even than the republican 
Americans. Their civil liberty was also better 
guarded than that of the people of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States—in consequence of 
the greater protection which the French Code, 
in this respect, affords to the French nation, 
than does the Common Law, the offspring of 
barbarous ages, to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain or the citizens of the United States. 

Those to whom this assertion might appear 
unfounded, I beg to remind of the fact, that 
one of the Judges in New York made publicly 
the statement, that during only one year, more 
than 2,200 unlawful commitments had taken 
place in the city of New York; and that about 
700 persons had unlawfully been sentenced, 
during the same space of time, to longer or 
shorter imprisonment. But sucha scandalous 
number of violations of civil liberty did not 
certainly take place during the whole reign of 
Louis Philippe. 

The revolution of February, 1848, was an 
event so unexpected as to cause the greatest 
astonishment throughout the whole civilized 
world. This brilliant achievement of the Pa- 
risians, who, not without much reason, were 
termed by several English journals the bravest 
of mankind, excited the most exaggerated 
hopes of the friends of European freedom, and 
especially among those who looked upon France, 
Italy, and Germany, as destined to become the 
models of socialistic democratic republics. At 
the same time, this sudden change of Govern- 
ment in France created great uneasiness among 
the European sovereigns generally, who, not 
without good reason, apprehended that the ex- 
ample of France would prove epidemic. 

erlin, Prussia, 


ARISTOCRACY. 


Perhaps the best hit at republican aristocra- 
cy, of which the present times are so prolific, is 
the following, from the pen of John G. Saxe. 
It has a universal application, and is warranted 
good for all localities. The exquisite Fitz 
Fricke, in Light and Darkness, is not the only 
man who, from the bitterness of his soul, has 
cursed “that d——d soap business,” or some 
similar occupation of their respected ancestors. 


PRIDE. 


Tis a curious fact as ever was known 
In human nature, but often shown 
Alike in castle and cottage, 
That pride, like pigs of a certain breed, 
Will manage to live and thrive on “ feed” 
As poor as a pauper’s pottage ! 


Of all the notable things on earth, 

The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our “ fierce democracy!” 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten Peers— 

A thing for laughter, sneers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy ! 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the further end 
By some plebeian vocation! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation ! 


Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty, and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station! 
Don’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes ; 
But learn, for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
That wealth’s a bubble that comes and goes! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation! 


' To Stavewotprrs.—It has been proposed 
to us, by several gentlemen who own slaves in 
Kentucky, that they (the slaveholders) hold a 
Convention at Frankfort, to adopt some plan 
for the abolition of Slavery, and that we so an- 
nounce it; and that the Hon. W. H. Luke, 
‘ county, (a slaveholder,) be ap- 
pointed by the of the Convention, 
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Weekly News. It is also requested by the 
friends of Freedom in and about Newport, that 
Mr. Luke present his views upon the import- 
ance of a Convention, to the readers of the 
News, and that all favorable to a Convention 
and the ultimate freedom of our State respond 
thereto. 

Should the fertile soil of Kentucky be declared 
free by the slaveholders themselves, the pride 
of “our country” would be turned toward Ken- 
tucky, and the surrounding nations would “re- 
joice with joy and full glory.” 

The day brightens for the freedom and pros- 
perity of Kentucky, and the inestimable vote by 
ballot. > 

The primary element of our State smiles at 
“the smoking firebrands” of Slavery, and bids 
it adieu. The high vault of Heaven has open- 
ed her daylight of reason upon the system, and 
made visible the pit to Slavery’s highest am- 
bition, into which her posterity must inevitably 
fall— Newport ( Ky.) Rone. 


From the Philadelphia American and Gazette. 


PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 


Our readers must have observed that we have 
said nothing editorially about this unhappy case, 
in any of its various entavglements, but have 
been content to wait, yielding our columns 
readily to any temperate communication on the 
subject, till something Jike an adjadication of 
contested questions of right should be pronoun- 
ced. That bas now. been done, the hi udi- 
eial anthority.¢ State having ¢ that 
the prisoner, p Feder: 
Court of what is eal was, so far 
as they could know, properly convicted, and 
must remain a convict. He must remain a 
hopeless prisoner, for no writ of right can res- 
cue him—a hopeless prisoner, for no pardon is 
likely to reach him. If he were a mail robber, 
or a pirate, or a murderer on the high seas, 
his wife might go and beg for mercy, and have 
a chance of getting it. But being convict of no 
crime but of inferential contempt on a question 
of Slavery—an evasion, an omission to tell all 
he knew, or a suggestion of having said more 
than he ought to have said—being guilty of 
such a crime as this, and the judgment being 
made matter of record, there is no discernible 
relief. If Mr. Williamson recedes from his 
position, he is degraded. If Judge Kane re- 
treats from his, he is stultified; and thus there 
is as dead a lock as the perplexities of human 
affairs ever presented. And around this com- 
plicated group are to be seen and heard, not 
only those who, either from personal or social 
considerations, meditate solemnly on it, but 
also, fluttering and chirping, all manner of 
light-headed gossips and mischief-makers, such, 
we are sorry to say, as the Republican man- 
agers at Pittsburgh, with their wild threats of 
pulling down prison walls, or the hangers-on 
and officials of the Federal Government—Pro- 
Slavery lawyers and politicians--those who 
think it a part of political loyalty to be against 
Pennsylvania always. To no one of these last 
classes do we or our habitual Philadelphia 
readers belong. Neither fanatics nor busy- 
bodies, but claiming communion with those 
who think sadly and earnestly on what is doing 
in our midst, we desire to say a few words in 
all moderation and soberness on this painful 
topic. Our wish is to speak becomingly of the 
judicial tribunals of the land—of the Federal 
Court which took the first step, and of the State 
Court which took the last. The habit of of- 
fensively criticising the judgments of the law 
is a very bad one, and we shall not be tempted 
by even high judicial example to pronounce a 
decision “ridiculous,” simply because we do 
not agree to it. Our position is one of dissent, 
but most respectful dissent, from that which, in 
one way or another, has become adjudicated 
law. Let us calmly review the facts as they 
have occurred, 

Some time in July last, Mr. John H. Wheel- 
er, of North Carolina, accredited Minister from 
the United States to that most unlucky region 
of the earth called Nicaragua, set off from 
Washiugton to embark at New York. He 
owned three slaves, a mother and two children, 
whom, as slaves, he wished to take to Nicara- 
gua. He selected New York as his place of 
embarkation, preferring it, even at the risk of 
losing his slaves, to either Baltimore or Nor- 
folk, or any other Southern port. On his way 
he was told by a friend and professional adviser 
that he ran a risk in bringing slaves voluntari- 
ly into Pennsylvania; but, in spite of warning, 
he brought them here. He might have been 
told that for very many years no slave owner 
had ever brought slaves voluntarily into the 
State. Still, in he came. In some way the 
fact became known, and Mr. Passmore Wil- 
liamson went to the wharf and conversed with 
the woman ; and the slaves, by his intervention 
and that of others, accidentally or purposely 

resent, were taken from or left Mr. Wheeler. 
n that intervention a personal difficulty oc- 
curred, in which Mr. Wheeler was assaulted 
by two negroes; but whether he was or was 
not by Mr. Williamson, is not yet judicially 
ascertained. There was no riot or disturbance 
of the public peace. 

Now, we take occasion to say, that, in our 
judgment, the manner of intervention by Mr. 
Williamson was ill-advised, especially as, meas- 
urably at least, it was attended by violence. 
Weare not lawyers enough to determine wheth- 
er a habeas corpus could have been sued out 
for the adjudication of the rights of these slaves, 
but we presume, if Mr. Wheeler could get a 
habeas corpus to recover them, Mr. William- 
son could have got one to rescue them in the 
first instance. If he could, then he was wrong 
in what he did. By pursuing another course, a 
great scandal and a great danger might have 
been averted; but we are constrained to admit 
that the active partisans of the Anti-Slavery 
cause are not much addicted to discreet or cir- 
cumspect words or acts. They have a singular 
knack of putting themselves, their friends, and 
their cause, in the wrong. Saying this, how- 
ever, we are bound to add, that Mr. Williamson 
had a perfect right to advise these servants of 
their rights in Pennsylvania, and that in ss 
so he viola‘ed no law, and did no injury whic 
penal Jaw can reach. 

Here let us pause on a question, vital, it 
seems to us—whether, on the 18th of July, 
when Mr. Wheeler brought his slaves from 
Naaman’s creek to Walnut street wharf, it was 
not received, familiar law, that the voluntary 
introduction of slaves into Pennsylvania made 
them free? The act of 1847 said, in simple 
words, that the slave, voluntarily brought here 
for any period of time, became free. That act, 
to which is appended the signature of Francis 
R. Shunk, a Poauayivaats emocratic Govern- 
or—that act, which, in this particular, a series 
of Democratic Legislatures have never ven- 
tured to touch, thus precisely speaks; and to 
the common mind, at 1 says, as it has an 
unquestioned right to say, that for no period of 
time shall Slavery be intruded here. The new 
coinage of a right of transit had not then been 
struck, and, we venture to say, that not only 
Passmore Williamson, the layman, but every 
Judge and lawyer in the State, comprising the 
Judges of the Supreme and the Federal Courts, 
then thought the law of Pennsylvania to be as 
we have stated it. We are very sure that 


Judge Kane thought so on the seventeenth of 


July, 1855. If, instead of Passmore William- 
son’s volunteering to tell this woman and her 
children they were free, the woman herself, after 


‘being for some seven or eight hours in Penn- 


sylvania, had accidentally met Judge Kane, or 
even Chief Justice Lewis, on the wharf or the 
steamboat, and had quietly asked, “Am I free 
or not?” the answer would have been, without 
even a cautionary preliminary question, “ Yes, 
as as I or any one,” and the ‘notion of a 
right of transit, or a diplomatic privilege, would 
never have crossed the mind of either of these 
distinguished functionaries. Nay, we go a step 
farther, and believe, that had there been such a 
question and such an answer, and the woman 
had asked to be saved from new and foreign 
Slavery, from being taken to the Mosquito 
coast or the swamps of Ni , there to be 
disposed of according to Mr. Wheeler’s necessi- 
ties or inclinations, aid and assistance without 
violence would have been afforded, and Mr. 
Wheeler, having been, as we have said, already 
warned, sold bare acquiesced, Now, this is 


all that Passmore Williamson did on the 18th 
of July. It is not necessary for our purposes 
to speculate as to what the ultimate decision may 
be as to what lawyers call the “ status” of these 
human beings. It is enough to know that then 
such was thought to be the law. We are hap- 
py to find that one Judge of the Supreme 
Court—one, too, who, when he was elevated to 
the bench, was elected by the largest majority 
ever given to a Judge in Pennsylvania, and 
who still commands public esteem, thinks so 
still. We need hardly say we refer to Judge 
Knox. The slaves left the custody of their 
former master; and Mr. Williamson, having 
given his name and address to Mr. Wheeler, 
saw no more of them, and left the city on an 
errand of private business. 

This, if we mistake not—we mean the affair 
at the wharf—occurred between four and five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 18th of July. 
On the same day, whether by daylight, by twi- 
light, or in hours of darkness, Mr. Wheeler files 
a petition to Judge Kane, or the District Court, 
swears to it in haste, and prays for a habeas 
corpus, directed to Mr. Williamson, to produce 
the three individuals made free by Mr. Wheet- 
er’s own act. His petition does not venture to 
assert they were held to service by any law of 
Pennsylvania or of the United States, but by 
the laws of Virginia, and that they were detain- 
ed by Passmore Williamson. -This writ was not 
served personally, in consequence of the acci- 
dental absence of Mr. Williamson; and, on the 
19th of July, we have a new feature, in the in- 
terventio of Mr. Vandyke, the Distriet Attor- 
ner ofthe Uiite Stptes, who moves for what 
ed to Williamson.” In.this newt ment, i 
would seem that Mr. Wheeler personally 
no agency whatever, for all that was done was 
by Mr. Vandyke, the Attorney of the United 
States, who is described in Judge Kane’s opin- 
ion, not as counsel for Wheeler, but as District 
Attorney. \.et the record speak for itself: 

“On which said 19th day of July, A. D. 1855, 
Mr. J. C. Vandyke, for petitioner, presents the 
affidavit of William H. Miller, Deputy Marshal, 
setting forth the manner of service of said writ, 
to wit, that it was left at the corner of Seventh 
and Arch streets, arid no return being made to 
the said writ, Mr. Vandyke moves for an alias 
writ to be directed to the said Passmore Wil- 
liamson, and thereupon it is ordered that an 
alias writ do issue, returnable to-morrow morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock, said writ to be served upon 
defendant at his place of residence. Which 
said writ is in the words following, to wit: 

Unitep Srartes, ) Ss. Ct 

Eastern District of Pennsylvania, \ ~* ~"* 

[ Seal.] ( The President of the U. States 


4 TO 
J. K. Kaye, { Passmore Williamson. 


Greeting: We command you, as before we 
commanded you, that the bodies of Jane, Dan- 
iel, and Isaiah, persons of color, under your 
custody, as it is said, detained by whatsoever 
names the said Jane, Daniel, or Isaiah, or either 
of them, may be detained, together with the 
day and cause of their being taken and detain- 
ed, you have before the Honorable John K. 
Kane, Judge of the District Court of the United 
States in and for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, at the room of the District Court of 
the United States, in the city of Philadelphia, 
immediately then and there to do, submit to, 
and receive, whatsoever the said Judge shall 
then and there consider in that behalf. 

Witness the Honorable John K. Kane, Judge 
of said Court, at Philadelphia, this 19th day of 
July, A. D. 1855, and the eightieth year of the 
Independence of the said United States. 

Cuarues EF. Heazuirt, 
For Clerk of District Court. 

To this writ, Passmore Williamson, on the 
20th of July, made return, in words of entire re- 
spect, that the reputed slaves were not then, 
nor at the time of the issuing the writ, nor at 
any time, in his custody, power, or possession, 
nor were they ever restrained of their liberty by 
him, “therefore, he cannot bave the bodies of 
the said Jane, Danie!, or Isaiah, or either of 
them, before your honor, as by the said writ he 
is commanded.” 

On this return, as we have said, perfectly re- 
spectful in its terms, Judge Kane adjudged 
Passmore Williamson guilty of contempt “in re- 
fusing to make a return,” and committed him 
to prison, where he now remains—the inmate of 
the common jail of this county, within the same 
walls and breathing the same atmosphere with 
felons of all descriptions. Now, on this state 
of facts, and we have endeavored to recapitulate 
them fairly, it is difficult to withhold a pretty 
strong expression of opinion as to the conduct 
of the Judge who has thus summarily disposed 
of the liberty of a fellow-citizen, but it is our 
duty rather to justify than to enunciate such an 
opinion. We will endeavor to do so, simply 
and intelligibly. If a man is sent to jail for 
stealing, or murder, or rape, or any misdemean- 
or defined by law, we have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding what it means. And when a sen- 
tence is pronounced for contempt, our mother 
wit tells us what it means too. But that there 
may be no mistake, we turn to the written law, 
and there we find it exactly described. 

“The powers of the Courts of the United 
Statos,” says the act of Congress, “to inflict 
summary, punishments, for contempts, shall not 
be construed to extend to any cases except the 
misbehaviour of any person in the presence of 
the Court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice—the disobedience of 
any party or other person to any lawful writ, 
process, rule, order, decree, or command of the 
said Court.” 

It is very clear that, in the ordjnary sense of 
words, Mr. Williamson neither misbehaved nor 
disobeyed. He was respectful in manner. He 
obeyed the writ, and we have to turn to Judge 
Kane’s opinion to discover where the contempt 
was, how he misbehaved, where he disobeyed ; 
and, turning there, it is not easy, in the maze of 
flatulent rhetoric, to find it. A penal statute, 
we remember once to have read, must be con- 
strued strictly; and most strict, one would think, 
should be the construction of a statute which 
clothes a single Judge with arbitrary power. Not 
so is Judge Kane’s view of the written law. He 
says, for we use his very words, that William- 
son’s return was “ illusory ”’ and “evasive,” and 
that he, “being a white man, was the only per- 
son whose social training could interpret either 
his own duties or the rights of others under the 
Constitution of the land.’ Now, really, if we 
were not apprehensive that Judge Kane might 
take it into his head to imprison us, “ being 
white men whose social training,” &c., for con- 
tempt, and knowing that if he did, the Supreme 
Court of the State would not give us a $ 
corpus, we should be tempted to call this mere 
twaddle—that sort of flimsy commonplace with 
which feeble juridical writers disguise their 
weaknes&. Is it consistent with such an express 
definition of contempt as the act of Congress 
gives, that an illusory or an evasive return can 
be a contempt, whether it be made by black or 
white men—by the most ignorant negro porter 
that ever helped a fugitive to escape, or one (we 
are almost ashamed to repeat the sentence 
again) “whose social training could interpret 
either his own duties or the rights of others un- 
der the Constitution of the land?” Yet so, we 
are pained to say, it is proclaimed and maintain- 
ed in high places; and Passmore Williamson, 
one of our Pennsylvania men, one who, whatever 
may be his errors of judgment, and we have not 
concealed our opinion of them, acted undoubt- 
edly from motives of philanthropy, is the inmate 
of a jail, because a Judge of a Court thinks he 
made an illusory return—because he said not 
too little, but too much—and he is kept in pris- 
on because he is not willing to confess he com- 
mitted perjury. One would think he would bet- 
ter deserve the prison if he did so confess. 

In what we have ventured to say, thus far, we 
have not alluded to the mere technical question 
of Judge Kane’s entire want of jurisdiction in 
the case at all. We may refer to that hereafter, 
for we shall resume our comments, meaning, as 
aa ino le ae these wha cag 

Sr re gs 
nicious errors into have wilfally fallen. The 
for us, and we have 
come to its discussion slowly and reluctantly ;— 
but, feeling it to be our duty to. consider it, we 
shall soy what we have to say very 7 
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g& > Our friends in Ohio will find in the Fra 
and Facts for the People, of this week, a long 
and interesting document, compiled from the 
Congressional Globe, which exhibits the course 
of Mr. Medill, their candidate for Governor, 
while in Congress. They will perceive that he 
voted for the famous Gag Rule which excluded 
Abolition petitions; that he resisted the ef- 
forts to repeal it; and voted to censure Messrs. 
Adams and Giddings. On every occasion, as 
will be seen, he was truer to Slavery and Slave- 
trading, than the South itself. Many respecta- 
ble gentlemen from that quarter refused to 
sanction the acts of lawless aggression upon 
Northern rights; while Mr. Medill was ever the 
true and faithful servant of the Slave Interest. 
Faithful among the faithless, he even excelled 
Wise in his support of the peculiar institution. 

Tt remains to be seen whether the People of 
Ohio will sanction the career of Governor Me- 
dill. Sould he be re-elected, the friends of Sla- 
very may well claim it as a triumph. Let 
them be warned by this document of the dis- 
grace that awaits them. Let them forget all 
minor issues, Let them cease to wrangle about 
obsolete or secondary questions, and let all the 
energies of every friend of Freedom be bent 
upon the achievement of a glorious victory. 
The moral influence of this election in Ohio 
will be incalculable for wealor,woe. Sucgess-will 
give an invincible piestige fo the Republican 
cause, while defeat will discourage the friends 
of Freedom in every State'of the Union. Let 
every man feel that the result is dependent on 
his efforts. G. 





A Trte.y Document.—The October number 
of the Facts for the People is this day put to 
press, and will contain, among much other de- 
sirable matter, the compilation, which appears 
in this week’s Hra, of the course of the Hon. 
William Medill, the present Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of Ohio, on the Slavery ques- 
tion, whilst a member of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

As this is an important document for imme- 
diate circulation in the State of Ohio, we shall 
strike off an additional number of copies, and 
will dispose of them at $1.50 per hundred, post- 
age paid. Not less than twenty copies sent to 
one address. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Lectures uron SLavery.—We observe in 
the Boston Telegraph a very courteous corres- 
pondence between a number of Abolitionists of 
that city and the Hon. A. P. Butler, Senator 
from South Carolina. The Abolitionists invite 
Mr. Butler to visit Boston, in January next, to 
deliver a lecture on Slavery. He responds, 
through his nephew, that his health is feeble; 
but that he will let them know, when he reaches 
Washington, whether he can comply with their 
request. In the mean time, he asks the perti- 
nent question, whether any good is expected to 
result from a lecture by him before the Boston 
public. The Abolitionists respond that they do 
expect good results from the interchange of 
opinion. At their request, Mr. Butler indicates 
what will be the subject of his lecture, should he 
deliver one. He proposes to show that the 
North has been mainly responsible for the in- 
troduction of Slavery in the South, by actively 
carrying on the slave trade; that the North has 
been greatly benefited by Sonthern Slavery; 
and that Slavery has been a blessing to the ne- 
gro, We incline to the opinion that Mr. Sum- 
ner will not be called upon to lecture on Sla- 
very in Charleston, the present winter, but in- 
dulge the hope that such things may yet come 
to pass. 





Tae Case or Passmore WILLIAMSON.—The 
reader will find in the Hra of this week the 
dissenting opinion of Judge Knox, from the 
decision of his associates, on the habeas corpus 
application of Passmore Williamson. It con- 
trasts as favorably with the decision of the ma- 
jority, in the dignity and decorum of its style, 
as in the logic and learning with which it vin- 
dicates the rights of the citizen against the en- 
croachments of Federal tyranny. Its length 
should deter no one from a careful perusal. 

The reader will also find an able article from 
the Philadelphia Gazette, a Conservative Whig 
paper, which, though not friendly to Slavery, is 
unfriendly to any earnest opposition to the sys- 
tem. It will be seen that the editor disap- 
proves the course of Williamson, as a matter 
of propriety, but defends the legality cf his 
conduct. 

The father of Mr. Williamson has addressed 
a letter to the editor of the Gazette, in vindica- 
tion of the course pursued by his son, showing 
that the urgency of the case admitted of no de- 
lay, as Wheeler was about to escape beyond 
the limits 9f the State with his “ property.” 
He further shows, from all the circumstances 
of the case, that Passmore Williamson could 
not have been cognizant of the whereabouts of 
Jane Johnson, and never had possession of her 
and her children, as he alleged in his answer to 
the writ. 

It is a pretty story, truly, that kidnappers 
must not be too rudely told to loose their prey, 
lest they should be insulted. Jane Johnson 
and her children were, by the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, as free as Wheeler or Williamson. What 
would be said if Wheeler had attempted to car- 
ry off an Irish woman and her children? Would 
it be a misdemeanor to inform ber that she 
was under no obligation to proceed with him? 
Yet, if Pennsylvania is competent to legislate 
for herself, and, without such legislation, if the 
common law and the general principles of law 
have any vitality, then Jane Johnson was as 
free as any woman in Philadelphia. The cen- 
sure of the Gazette, upon the course pursued by 
Williamson, illustrates the lamentable influence 
of Slavery in blunting the moral perceptions 
and fettering the reason. 


The length of the article furnished by the 
Republican Association crowds out of this 
week’s issue many subjects of interest, together 
with our usual amount of editorial comments. 

G. 


Mapame Paropi.—It is with pleasure we an- 
nounce the gratifying intelligence that our citi- 









SLAVE vs. FREE LABOR. 


We present below a unique view of Slavery, 

in the Report of the “State Engineer of Louisi- 

ana.” It seems that the State of Louisiana, in 

its corporate capacity, is a slaveholder, and 

finds it cheaper to construct railroads, dig ca- 

nals, drain swamps, throw up dykes, on the 

banks of the Mississippi, by the compulsory 

labor of slaves, owing allegiance to its Ex- 

chequer, than by the payment of wages to free- 
men. In other words, it is found cheaper to 
impress labor than to pay for it; which may be 

regarded as a remarkable discovery in political 

science, and deserving the attention of political 

economists. We respectfully call the attention4 
of Dr. WayLanp, and other writers of his class, 

to the subject, and trust that he will add a new 

chapter to his valuable treatise, embracing this 

new development of political knowledge. 

But we doubt whether, as a system, it will work 

well, or that it will tend to keep the Exchequer 
fall. The system of Louisiana puts a premium 
upon the introduction of slaves into the State, 

and discourages the voluntary immigration of 
freemen ; and since it is the presence ofa large 

free population which renders canals, railroads, 

and other improvements, valuable and profit- 
able, it is clear that a policy, which depresses 

and discourages this class must be unwise, 

however economical it may be. Without free- 
men, there can be no thriving cities and towns, 
no commerce and manufactures. Slaves are 

only fit for the rudest forms of labor, because 
they have nothing to stimulate them to the ac- 
quirement of skill; and hence it is we observe 
in those portions of the South where the propor- 
tion of slaves is the greatest, the fewest and 
smallest towns, and the slenderest proportion 
of labor devoted to the mechanic arts. ; 
Nothing could better iJg:steute the complete 
subjection of the poorer classes of white men 
in Louisiana to the slaveholders, than the ap- 

pearance of this public document, giving the 

preference to slave over free labor. There 

were, in 1850, 255,491 white persons in Louisi- 

ana, of whom 20,670 own or hire slaves. 

There were, at the same period, 49,101 free 

families in Louisiana. Allowing that, of the 

class of slaveholders, 5,670 are either hirers, or 

minors, or single persons boarding, there will 

remain fifteen thousand families having slaves, 

which, taken from the total number in the 
State, leaves 34,101 families of freemen, wihch 

own no slaves, and the members of which are 

dependent upon their labor, in some form, for 
a living. The policy of the State, in preferring 

slave to free labor, is not only a degradation, 

but a serious injury to these, for the most 
part, poor families; and nothing but the reign 
of terror, which Slavery everywhere establishes, 
could prevent them from combining to put 
down the odious monopoly. It is mockery to 
call that a Republican Government which tol- 
erates Slavery. It is essentially an aristocratic 
despotism of the few over the many, and the 
name of Republican is but a mask of hypoc- 
risy. The poorer classes of the South have 
suffered themselves to be deluded and cheated 
out of their rights by the slaveholders, by the 
bugbear story that Emancipation would de- 
grade them to the level of free negroes, when, 
in their present condition, they are beneath the 
level of slaves. The slave, at any rate, is fur- 
nished with coarse food and clothing; but the 
selfishness of the slaveholders would deprive 
the poor free men of the necessaries of life. 
All through the South—for the evil is by no 
means: confined’ to Louisiana—the labor of 
slaves is preferred to that of freemen, not only 
on the plantations, but on the public works. 
The wealth and influence of the slaveholders are 
everywhere an overmatch for the poor freemen, 
who are never employed until the demand for 
labor is beyond the power of the plantations to 

supply. The planters never, if they can help 

themselves, employ poor white men or free ne- 

groes to work by the side of their slaves, until 

driven to it by asort of pecuniary necessity. 

Both of these classes are looked upon with sus- 

picion, and avoided, as far as possible. They 

are alike charged with corrupting the slaves 

by “trading” with them ; that is to say, selling 

them whisky and other articles, for grain and 

meat, stolen or “taken” from their masters. 

Tt must be confessed that there is much truth 

in these charges, in the more dense slave dis- 

tricts, and it may be regarded as one of the 

worst features of Slavery. The slaveholders 

appropriate (to’use a mild phrase) the labor of 
the slaves without recompense, and the latter 

stealthily take back the accumulated fruits of 
that labor without making proclamation of 
their intentions. The course of the superior 

class may be more “honorable” and “high- 

minded,” but we by no means think it the 

more just. The poor whites and the free ne- 

groes, being denied the employment which 

capital owes to labor, become, in too many in- 

stances, degraded and vicious—necessary re- 

sults of ignorance, idleness, and poverty. That 

their vices should “plague the inventors,” is 

but the retributive justice of Providence. It is 

one of the marvellous arrangements of the 

divine economy, that the victims, no less than 

the authors of tyranny and misgovernment, 

are involved in the moral degradation which it 

generates; such is everywhere found to be the 

case. It is not only in the South, but in the 

free North and in Europe, that we witness vice 

and villany in the poor, as the fruits of tyranny 

and selfishness on the part of the more favored 

classes, whose duty it is to provide education, 

religious training, and remunerative employ- 

ment, for all, at any sacrifice of ease and 

wealth. 

The reason of the law of Providence, which 
involves all in a common weal or woe, is per- 
haps traceable to that higher law of our nature, 
which makes every man a morally accountable 
and responsible being ; which ‘holds every ra- 
tional human being, no matte? ‘what, his disad- 
vantages, responsible for himself, and for his 
example upon his fellow men. It is thus that 
the greatness of the individual man is never 
more conspicuous than in the moral and intel- 
lectual degradation of the mass. If he were 
less than immortal, the goodness of Providence 
would save him from a degradation which 
seems not self-imposed ; and he would at least 
be permitted to commence his career, free from 
an accumulated weight of hereditary vice and 
folly. “The brutes that perish” come into the 
world each with one “talent,” instinct, which 
is neither improved nor perverted from genera- 
tion to generation. Men, on the other hand, 
are ushered into existence in a state of abso- 
lute ignorance and helplessness, but with facul- 
ties capable of unlimited development and 






stances, and capable of rising above them. He 
must “work out his own salvation.” 

Bat we are losing sight of our main subject. 
Tt may be true, as alleged by Mr. Morse, in 
his report, that slaves perform more labor 


only shows that the climate of Louisiana is ill 
adapted to the physical constitutions of the 
whites, while it is quite congenial to that of 
the blacks. This is doubtless the case, but 
the fact has nothing to do with Slavery, and is 
no argument for or against it. Louisiana has 
an almost tropical climate, and suits the colored . 
race. The State should therefore endeavor to 
elevate, encourage, and emancipate it. In no 
other way can her great resources of agricul- 
tural and commercial wealth be developed. 
White men cannot do it, either by themselves 
or by the aid of slaves; their physical consti- 
tutions, it is allowed, unfit them for severe la- 
bor in that climate, while Slavery is utterly in- 
compatible with high excellence of any sort. 
We now draw attention to another reflection, 
suggested by Mr. Morse’s report, viz : the allot- 
ment of compensation to the slave for his toil. 
It seems that the cost of employing a slave 
on the public works, for his food and clothing, 
is only $73.98 per annum, while the expense 
of free labor is $35 per month, or $420 per 
annnm. The above sums are respectively 
paid to slaves and to freemen for their labor, 
and, according to the report, the slave performs 
one-third more labor than the freeman. If, 
therefore, the freeman’s labor were equal to 
that of the slave, and he were paid for it at the 
rates he now receives, his wages would amount 
to $560 per annum, which is more than seven 
and a half times the compensation received by 
the slave, We commend this fact to that class 
of Pro-Slavery men who assert that the slaves 
of the South fare better than any free laboring 
class in the world. It will be seen, too, that 
the author of the report admits that slaves on 
a plantation are fed and clothed with consider- 
ably less expense than those who are employed 
on public works. We quoted some statements 
a few weeks ago, from a report made to Con- 
Congress by Secretary Walker, showing that 
in the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, the cost 
of maintenance for a slave—in a word, his 
compensation—was $30 per annum, on the 
plantation. Prices of provisions and clothing 
have since risen; and from the above state- 
ment it may be inferred that the expense of 
feeding and clothing plantation hands is some- 
thing like fifty dollars. But cotton and sugar 
have also risen in value; so that the distance 
between the earnings and the receipts of the 
slave are as great as ever—that is to say, about 
seven to one—as it is with slaves owned by the 
State. G. 


SHANNON IN KANSAS. 


We last week gave the readers of the Era a 
specimen of Governor Shannon’s principles, as 
exhibited in a speech at Westport, Missouri. 
It seems, that having appeased the border ruf- 
fians by that oblation to Slavery, he was per- 
mitted to proceed to Kansas, where he breathes 
freer, and finds it less necessary to sing the 
praises of the peculiar institution. He however 
pledges himself to enforce the resolves of the 
ruffians, and belabors them with fulsome adu- 
lation, at the expense of truth, candor, and 
self-respect. He pretends to regard the people 
of Kansas as patterns of decorum, and asserts 
that “there is not a more law-abiding people in 
the United States than the great majority of 
the people of Kansas!” This is true as it re- 
gards the Free-Soilers, who are largely in the 
majority; but, designing it to be understood by 
the Pro-Slavery ruffians as intended for them, 
it is simply a notorious and bare-faced false- 
hood. 

Correspondence of the St. Louis Republican. 

Snawnee Manvat Lazor Scuoor, 
Kansas Ter., Aug. 3, 1855. 

To-day, his excellency Governor Shannon 
arrived here, accompanted by a large number 
of citizens, from Westport. The Hon. O. H. 
Browne welcomed him, in the name of the citi- 
zens of Kansas, in the following address : 

“ Governor Shannon: In the name of the peo- 
ple of Kansas, I am proud to welcome you to 
our prairie home. Coming from every State in 
the Union, from almost every civilized country 
on the globe, the people of Kansas have mingled 
their sympathies and combined their energies 
to protect our infant Republic. Kansas, the 
offspring of Missouri, the hope and pride of 
America, will ever imitate the excellence and 
rival the beauty of her illustrious parent. When 
you grasp the hand of our pioneers, you may 
trust your honor in their custody. With them, 
the gentle pressure of the hand attests the cor- 
dial welcome of the heart. We have no Cati- 
lines here—no lank and hungry Italians, with 
their treacherous smiles—no cowards, with their 
stilettoes—no assassins of reputation. Here 
man walks abroad in the majesty of his Maker; 
he breathes the pure air, surveys the beauty 
and reaps the products of nature. His heart 
expands with gratude and devotion. The morn- 
ing prayer is heard on every hill—the evening 
orison is chanted by the glad tenants of every 
valley and glen. What earthly power can 
retard the progress of sucha people? They 
must be great—great in their triumphant des- 
tiny—great in all attributes of sovereign power. 
In the name of such a people, welcome, Gov- 
ernor Shannon.” 

To which the Governor, with much modesty 
and dignity, replied in the following manner: 

“Sir: For the very friendly reception I have 
met with on the present occasion, I beg leave 
to tender you, and through you to the citizens 
of Kansas you represent, my thanks. In enter- 
ing upon the duties of the responsible office to 
which I have been appointed, it is highly grat- 
ifying to me to find so much good feeling pre- 
vailing among the citizens of the Territory. 
Coming, as you do, from almost every part of 
the civilized globe, with different manners, cus- 
toms, and modes of thinking, it must be ex- 

ected that there will be some conflict of opin- 
ion in settling the policy which is to control the 
destinies of this Territory. But while we may 
differ in opinion on questions of public policy, 
the object of all, it is to be hoped, is the same— 
the advancement of the best interests of the 
Territory. By respecting the opinions and even 

rejudices of each other, and cultivating a social 
feeling, we will soon harmonize, and learn to 
act together for the benefit and advancement 
of our highly-favored country. Looking at 
many of the public papers in this State, one 
would be led to believe that Kansas was the 
seene of lawless confusion and disorder. No 
greater error could be committed. I will not 
criticise the motives that have induced these 
unfounded representations, but I will say—bhe- 
cause I believe it to be true—that there is not 
a more law-abiding people in the United States 
than the great mass of the citizens of Kansas. 
There is no State in the Union where person 
and: property are more secure than in this Ter- 
ritory. That some irregularities may have ta- 
ken place, in the heat and excitement of a first 
election, is true; but they sink into utter in- 
significance when compared with the bloody 
riots that have characterized the elections in 
some of the States, and lawless mobs that have 
disgraced some of our large cities. While the 








' securing so desirable an object. We have no but Slavery, in its relations to the nation, is the 
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in Louisiana than white freemen; but the fact ‘ded a code of laws for the Terri 





security for personal property, except by the 
maintenance of law and order; and interest | 
and duty alike unite in enforcing on us the ob- 
ligation to maintain both. Your Legislative 
Assembly, that has just adjourned, 7 rovi- 
fit is my 
duty as an executive officer the duty. of 
every good citizen, to abide those laws, so long 
as they remain in force. To maintain the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the organic law 
of the Territory, and the laws passed by the 
Legislative Assembly, in conformity thereto, is 
an obligation imposed on me by oath of office 
as well as by the duty I owe to the Territory as 
a citizen, in common with others. With the 
law for our guide, and the best interest of the 
Territory for our object, all uniting and harmont- 
zing together, we cannot fail, under Providence, 
to build up a great State, furnishin happy 
homes to thousands of our people, adding ad- 
ditional strength to our Union, and opening the 
way for the advancement of civilization and 
pi Ahad over our vast Territorial possessions 
in the West!” 

The happy shouts of this grateful people best 
told the effect of the concluding remarks. 


Dhe Voice of the People. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Fusion Convention of various parties in 
Massachusetts, opposed to Slavery—Whig, Re- 
publican, and Know Nothing—took place at 
Worcester, on Thursday last. They met in the 
City Hall, and were temporarily organized by 
calling P. Emory Aldrich, Esq., of Worcester, 
to the cbair. The committee of artangements 
for the Convention and the membtrs of Con- 
gress present were invited to take seats, but not 
allowed to vote. A committee of one from 
each county was appointed, on motion of E. 
G. Leach, of West Roxbury, to report a list of 
permanent officers. Their report was as fol- 
lows: 

President—Nathaniel Banks, jr., of Wal- 
tham. 

Vice Presidents—Congressional District No. 
1, Thomas A. Green, of New Bedford; No. 2, 
James Buffinton, of Fall River; No. 3, John 
Gardner, of Dedham; No. 4, Prince Hawes, 
of Boston; No. 5, Francis B. Fay, of Chelsea ; 
No. 6, James H. Duncan, of Haverhill; No. 7, 
Samuel E. Sewall, of Melrose; No. 8, Daniel C. 
Eddy, of Lowell; No. 9, George W. Richard- 
son, of Worcester; No. 10, Eliphalet Trask, of 
Springfield; No. 11, Increase Sumner, of Great 
Barrington. 

Secretaries—Seth Webb, jr., of Dedham ; 
Charles B. Rice, of Conway; Josiah W. Hub- 
bard, of Boston; Edward Kingman, of East 
Bridgewater; William M. Walker, of Pittsfield ; 
Stephen B. Ives, of Salem. 

Gen. Warner of Greenwich, and George Bliss 
of Springfieid, were appointed to wait on Mr. 
Banks to the platform; and their appearance 
with him was the signal for long and loud ap- 
plause. Mr. Banks made a short and spirited 
address, declaring his concurrence heartily, 
wholly, and earnestly, in the object of the Re- 
publican movement, which was to unite the 
people of the country against the propagandism 
of the institution of Slavery, now made the ob- 
ject of the General Government. 

He declared that the issue was forced on us, 
&c., and his remarks were received with great 
satisfaction. 

A committee of two from each county was 
appointed to prepare an address and resoli- 
tions, and a plan of future organization. 

The next business of importance was the 
vote upon the nomination of Governor. The 
first informal vote resulted as follows: 





Whole number of ballots - - - - 944 
Necessary toa majority - - - - 473 
Henry J. Gardner - - - - - - 449 
Julius Rockwell - 2 ee + + B05 
John W. Foster, of Monson - - - 122 
E. Rockwood Hoar, of Concord- - 45 
Thomas D. Eliot, of New Bedford - 9 
Alexander De Witt, of Worcester - 4 


Stephen C. Phillips of Salem, N. P. Banks of 
Waltham, Increase Sumner of Great Barring- 
ton, 2 each, and George B. Russell of Roxbury, 
D. W. Alvord of Greenfield, Rodney S. French 
of New Bedford, James Buffinton of Fall River, 
Thomas H. Russell of Boston, 1 each. 

This announcement was made amid silence, 
and received with hardly a ruffle in the meeting. 
It wasa drawn game. The friends of Governor 
Gardner were greatly disappointed, his oppo- 
nents relieved, yet the end was still in doubt. 

The following paragraph was read, from a 
call for a Know Nothing Convention: 

“ American Convention.—The undersigned, 

citizens of Massachusetts, believe in the senti- 
ments and principles of the American party, 
as expressed in the platform adopted at a meet- 
ing held in Springfield on the 7th of August 
last. They have no confidence in the political 
integrity of very many of those who are seek- 
ing for a fusion of parties on the single issue of 
opposition to the extension of Slavery; but they 
believe that their hope and desire is to betray 
the American sentiment, and to give a death 
blow to the American party in this State. They 
therefore respectfully invite all those who be- 
lieve that Americans should rule America, and 
who desire to perpetuate the sentiments of the 
American party, to meet in their several cities 
and towns, and elect delegates in the propor- 
tion of three for each representative, on valua- 
tion year, to an American Convention, to be 
holden at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, the 3d of October next, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for State officers, to be voted for at the next 
State election.” 
These men, Mr. Brigham said, were here as 
friends of Governor Gardner, urging his nomina- 
tion. And he wanted to know on what terms 
they were here, and on what terms they brought 
Governor Gardner here—whether as Republi- 
cans or Americans, whether in good faith or 
bad faith. 


This statement called forth A. O. Brewster, of 
Boston, who substantially admitted that Govy- 
ernor Gardner and his friends had_no intention 
to abide by the result of the Convention, unless 
he was nominated. Richard H. Dana then ad- 
dressed the Convention with great power, urg- 
ing the duty of throwing Gardner overboard, 
not on account of his refusal to remove Judge 
Loring, nor in consequence of his general 
course touching Slavery, but because he and 
his friends were not willing to enter honestly 
and fairly into the Republican party. It pro- 
duced great effect. A 

The debate was resumed and continued b 
John Z. Goodrich, of Stockbridge, in behalf of 
union and harmony, and by Elihu C. Baker, of 


Medford, in defence of Governor Gardner and 
the Know Nothings. 

John M. Clark, the sheriff of Suffolk county, 
read a letter from Governor Gardner, which 
was non-committal as to his good faith towards 
the Republican organization. 

A formal ballot was then ordered ‘for a can- 


didate for Governor, resulting as follows: 
Whole number of votes - - - . 839 
Necessary toa majority - - - - 420 
Julius Rockwell, of Pittsfield, had - 426 
Henry J. Gardner had- - - - - 395 
John W. Fosterhad- - - - - . 43 
Increase Sumner had 3, and E. Rockwood 


Hoar and Stephen C. Phillips 1 each. 


Rockwell’s majority over Gardner 31, over 
all 13. 






| concern ‘of every man in the nation ; in its re- 


lation to the free States, is the concern of every 
man in the free States. 

Resolved, That the increase and advance of 
Slavery, the additions to the number of slave 
States, the successive triumphs of Slavery in the 
political. contests of the last half century, the 
control of Slavery over all departments of the 
Government, the experience of the last few 
years in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments, and more especially the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, have made Slavery, 
in its national relations, and in its relations to 
the free States, the perp: practical ques- 
tion in the politics of the country. 

Resolved, That Massachusetts, the earliest 
battle-ground of Freedom, gives her heart and 
— to Kansas, the latest battle-ground of Free- 

om. 

Resolved, That the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise makes every inch of the national 
domain a battle-ground between Freedom and 
Slavery. It makes the addition of every new 
State a conflict between Freedom and Slavery. 
The issue thus forced upon us, we accept; we 
commit ourselves to God and our country, and 
may it be by no fault of ours, if another slave 
State is added to the Union, or any of its Ter- 
ritories left open to the possibility of Slavery. 

Ttesolved, That we tender no geographical 
or sectional issue, nor will we be deterred from 
our duty by the fear of one. The repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise has erased the geograph- 
ical line. Our principles are natienaveal gen- 
eral, Our spirit is national and liberal. We 
seek sympathy and co-operation from all parts 
of the land; we look for members and candi- 
dates from South and North, East and West. 
Our principles do not justly lead to a sectional 
issue. Ifthe Slave Power raises one, the fault 
is theirs—be the victory ours. 

Resolved, That we require no conformity of 
opinion on other subjects of National or State 
policy. No man surrendering or qualifying his 
opinions on those subjects, we all recognise the 
duty of making the question of Freedom para- 
mount. To secure unity of action here, we at- 
tempt no unity of opinion elsewhere. 

Resolved, That we accept of the name of the 
Republican Party, which has been adopted by 
our friends and tellow-laboress in other States. 
We unite in that party, to assert the great prin- 
ciples for which we contend, and to carry them 
to a triumphal issue. 

The reading of these documents was often 
interrupted by applause; and¥at its close, they 
were unanimously, and with evidence of great 
satisfaction, adopted as the sense and expres- 
sion of this Convention. 

State and county committees were appointed, 
whose names we cannot find room for. 

Thus has ended this important political Con- 
vention, which is destined not only to secure 
triumph in Massachusetts, but to wield a wide 
influence over the land. Onur Massachusetts 
friends are filled with enthusiasm. 
REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION IN MICH- 

IGAN, 


The Republicans of Michigan assembled in 
Convention at Kalamazoo, to the number of 
six thousand, on Monday, the 17th inst. The 
greatest enthusiasm and unanimity prevailed, 
which give promise of a glorious triumph in 
1856. 

The Convention assembled at noon, and was 
called to order by R. Hosmer, Esq., Chairman 
of the State Central Committee. 

On motion, R. Hosmer, of Detroit, was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and George A. Fitch, of 
Kalamazoo, Secretary, for the purposes of a 
temporary organization. 

On motion, a committee of one from each 
Judicial district was appointed, to report per- 
manent officers for the Convention, as follows: 

J. M. Howard, Wayne; A. Blair, Jackson ; 
James Sullivan, Cass; C. W. Hobart, Lenawee ; 
W. M. McConell, Oakland ; G. M. Dewey, Gen- 
esee; J. McKinney, Van Buren; A. B. Turner, 
Kent. 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet at 

half past 1 o’clock. 
_ At the evening session, and before the Com- 
mittee was ready to report, a letter from Cas- 
sius M. Clay was read, amidst great applause. 
The following characteristic sentiment will be 
responded to by every true freeman: 

“ Tf,” says he, “ the slaveholders will not sub- 
mit to the action of a constitutional and legal 
majority, then the sooner we know it the better. 
My motto is, ‘ Liberty and Union!’ yes, in the 
language so much deprecated by Daniel Web- 
ster, if need be, ‘ Liberty first ! and Union af- 
terwards!’” 

The letter closes as follows : 

“I think we have talent enough in our party 
to direct the movement ; the timid and hesita- 
ting must learn that the ability to conceive great 
things is the same to execute; the ‘conser- 
vative’ must know that justice is the true ‘con- 
servatism ;’ it is the base of the throne of God, 
and like him, indestructible.” 

Hon. J. M. Howard, from the committee, re- 
ported the following officers for the permanent 
organization of the Convention, who were unan- 
imously chosen: For President, Hon. George 
A. Coe, of Branch. Vice Presidents—C. W. 
Hobart, of Adrian; C. Shanahan, of Cassopolis; 
J. M. Howard, Detroit; M. A. McNaughton, 
Jackson; J. McKinney, Lawton; Nath. Flower, 
Farmington; W. G. Isbell, Howell; Lovell 
Moore, Grand Rapids. 

Secretaries—George A. Fitch, Kalamazoo ; 
C. N. Deland, Jackson; Joseph Warren, Detroit. 

On motion, the following committee on reso- 
lutions was appointed: Rufus Hosmer, W. W. 
Murphy, Charles Draper, E. L. Aikin Brown. 

The committee on resolutions, through R. 
Hosmer, chairman, reported a series of resolu- 
tions. 

After congratulating the people of Michigan 
upon the administration of State affairs under 
Republican auspices, during the past year, the 
resolutions proceed: 

“ Resolved, That though we admit it not to 
be within the powers of Congress or of the free 
States, by any act of ordinary legislation, to in- 
terfere with Slavery in the States where it now 
exists, yet we hold that Congress have full 
authority to abolish it in the Territories, and in 
every other locality where they have jurisdic- 
tion, and that it is their duty so to do. 

“ Resolved, That the history of the country 
shows that the only effectual barrier against 
the ose of Slavery in the United States was 
the glorious Ordinance of 1787, which, embody- 
ing the sentiments of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and contemporaneous with it, laid an 
irrepealable interdict upon its introduction into 
the Northwest, and thus saved to Freedom five 
States, which otherwise would doubtless have 
followed the fortunes of those Territories to 
which it was not applied, and, like them, have 
led a languid existence, burdened and cursed 
with that pernicious institution. 

_ “ Resolved, That we concur in the declara- 
tion lately made by the Republican Convention 


of Pennsylvania, ‘That the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was a violation of the Na- 


tional faith, an outrage upon the rights of the 
free States; that it was the first step in the 
conspiracy against Freedom, which has found 
its appropriate and intended sequel in the law- 
less attempts of a Missouri mob, instigated by 
a conspicuous friend of the National Admin- 


ment of a small river, or rather creek, in a 
Southern State, utterly insignificant as a chan- 
nel of trade, and unknown to the commerce of 
the country, has deeply impressed us with a 
sense of his ignorance and disregard of the 
wants and feelings of the North, and the low 
estimate in which he is held by himself aud by 
the South. 
“ Resolved, That we repeat the recommend- 
ation made at the Jackson Convention of July 
6th, 1854, for a General Convention of the Re- 
publican Party of the Free States, and of such 
of the other as may see fit to be there 
represented, with a view to the adoption of 
more extended and effectual measures in re- 
sistance to the encroachments of Slavery; and 
that a committee of five persons be appointed, 
to en and co-operate with our friends 
in other States on the subject. 
oe © Wee @ ice: 


“ Resolved, That, by the well-settled principles 
of law, the relation of master and slave becomes, 
absolutely extinguished whenever a slave ar- 
rives in a free State by the consent of his mas- 
ter; that therefore the doctrine lately held b 
Judge Kane, in Pennsylvania, wallet whic 
Passmore Williamson has been imprisoned, 
is not law; that the order of said Judge for 
such imprisonment isa high-handed and tyran- 
nical usurpation of power, by which a respect- 
able citizen has been deprived of his liberty, 
for no other reason but that he informed an 
ignorant and defenceless woman of her rights 
under the Constitution of the United States and 
the laws of Pennsylvania; and that so glaring a 
prostitution of the judicial ermine fills us with 
sorrow and shame, and cannot but be regarded 
even by slave-owners with contempt and ab- 
horrence.” 

General Wilson, of Massachusetts, was pres- 
ent, and addressed the Convention. Numer- 
ous speeches were made, and the greatest en- 
thusiasm prevailed. 


“ Evening.—The evening session was a most 
interesting one. Every available inch of room 
in the spacious Firemen’s Hall, where the Con- 
vention assembled, was occupied. Hon. Henr 
Wilson made a most excellent speech, whic 
was received with encouraging manifestations 
of applause. He was followed by Governor 
Bingham, who spoke with unusual effectiveness 
and ardor. George W. Swift Esq., of Northville, 
made a capital speech, which drew forth great 
applause, and Hon. Henry Waldron closed with 
one of his most eloquent and happy efforts. 
The following resolution, in relation to a more 
thorough State organization, was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the State Central Com- 
mittee be instructed to draw up and publish a 
plan of organization, and recommend its adop- 
tion to the different Congressional, Senatorial, 
and Representative districts, for the more per- 
fect organization throughout the State, in the 
Republican cause. 

“The following gentlemen, Hon. William A. 
Howard, Hon. D. 8. Walbridge, Hon. Henry 
Waldron, Hon. Charles Draper, and A. Williams, 
Esq., were appointed a committee to confer 
with the committees of other States, in relation 
to a National Republican organization. 

“ Convention then adjourned.” 





REPUBLICAN MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


A great Republican meeting took place at 
the Tabernacle, in New York city, on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. The house was fill- 
ed by one of the most respectable and intelli- 
gent audiences that ever assembled on such 
an occasion. A number of ladies manifested 
their interest in the cause by their presence. 

Dr. John H. Griscom was called upon to 
preside. The Hon. Luther Bradish, and others, 
were elected Vice Presidents, and Charles W. 
Livingston and Albert Bogert, jr., Secretaries. 

A committee, appointed at a county meeting 
some time previous, then made a report, ac- 
companied by the nomination of thirty dele- 
gates to the State Republican Convention, 
which assembled yesterday at Syracuse. The 
delegates thus named are selected in equal pro- 
portions from the old Whig and Democratic 
parties, and are well known for their high char- 
acter, their devotion to freedom, and their sym- 
pathy with the Republican movement. The 
committee also reported an address to the pub- 
lic, setting forth the causes which have led to 
the formation of the Republican party. It is 
an admirable paper, and we regret that our 
limits prevent us from giving it entire to the 
readers of the Hra. The report and address 
were received with great enthusiasm, and the 
nominations received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the meeting. After the reading of the 
address, Judge Culver made an effective and 
pointed speech, which was received with great 
applause, 

Appended to the address were the following 
resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That we regard the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise ; the violation of the elect- 
ive franchise in Kansas, by the slaveholders of 
Missouri; the atrocious legislation of the rep- 
resentatives of those slaveholders, with the 
design of establishing Slavery in Kansas, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the actual settlers ; the 
removal of Governor Reeder, and the selection 
of Governor Shannon, by President Pierce, as 
evincing a determination, on the part of the 
Executive and his abettors, to extend Slavery 
over the public territories, in violation of good 
faith, public sentiment, and constitutional law. 

“ Resolved, That the approval of those pro- 
ceedings by the Press in the slave States con- 
vinces us that the Extension of Slavery is 
dearer to them than the preservation of good 
faith, or deference to the Federal Constitution; 
and that we have no hope of maintaining our 
just rights in the Union, but by disregarding all 
political autecedents, and resolving to support 
no candidate for public office who is not deci- 
dedly opposed to the Extension of Slavery.” 





FREE STATE CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 


The Kansas papers contain full particulars 
of the important Convention of the People no- 
ticed in the letter of a correspondent from 
Leavenworth, in another column, The People 
have completely thrown off allegiance to the 
infamous usurpers and tyrants who have, in 
violation of all law and decency, assumed the 
name and functions of legislators. Never was 
revolution more justifiable than this of the 
people of Kansas ; and if they make good their 
declared purposes, they will merit the lasting 
applause of mankind, There was left no alter- 
native for the People of the Territory, but to 
revolt against the unheard-of tyranny of the 
Missouri rowdies. They must either submit to 
expulsion or slavery, or bravely resist the reign 
of scoundrelism. They have thus far acted 
like brave and honorable men, and we will not 
doubt that their deeds will answer to their dec- 
larations. 

This Convention assembled at Big Springs 
on the 5th of September, and was composed of 
five delegates for each constituency entitled to 
elect a Representative to the Legislature. It 
was organized by calling W. Y. Roberts, Esq., 
to the chair temporarily, and D. Dodge, Secre- 
tary. 7 

A committee to examine credentials, and 
another to report permanent officers, was ap- 
pointed, when the Convention adjourned to 






— 





of the timid in the Free State cause, let it stand 
for the present. It will furnish the landmark 
of the future parties of the State; and the Re- 
peal of the Black Laws, as in Ohio, will be the 
rallying cry of the real friends of Freedom. 
The following is the platform : 

The chairman of the committee on a plat- 
form reported, through Colonel Lane, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, stating at the same time 
that twelve out of thirteen had agreed upon 
their adoption, and pledged to each other their 
undivided support : 
Whereas the Free State party of the Terri- 
tory of Kansas is about to originate an organi- 
zation for concert of political action in electing 
our own officers and moulding our institutions ; 
and whereas it is expedient and necessary that 
a platform of principles be adopted and pro- 
claimed, to e known the character of our 
organization, and to test the qualifications of 
candidates and the fidelity of our members; 
and whereas we find ourselves in an unparal- 
leled and critical condition, deprived by supe- 
rior force of the rights guarantied by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Kansas Bill; and 
whereas the great and overshadowing question, 
whether Kansas shall become a free or a slave 
State must inevitably absorb all other issues, 
except those inseparably connected with it; and 
whereas the crisis demands the concerted and 
harmonious action of all those who, from prin- 
ciple or interest, prefer free labor to slave la- 
bor, as well as of those who value the preser- 
vation of the Union and the guaranties of re- 

blican institutions by the Constitution ; there- 


ore, 

Resolved, That, setting aside all minor issues 
of partisan politics, it is incumbent upon us to 
Cn an organization calculated to recover 

ur dearest rights, and into which Democrats 
and Whigs, natives and naturalized citizens, 
may freely enter, without any sacrifice of their 
respective political creeds, but without forcing 
them as a test upon others; and that when 
we shall have achieved our political freedom, 
vindicated our rights of self-government, and 
become an independent State of the Union, 
when those issues may become vital as they are 
now dormant, it will be time enough to divide 
our organization by these tests, the importance 
of which we fully recognise in their appropriate 
sphere. 

Resolved, That we will oppose and resist all 
non-resident voters at our polls, whether from 
Missouri or elsewhere, as a gross violation of 
our rights, and a virtual disfranchisement of 
our citizens. 

Resolved, That our true interests, socially, 
morally, and pecuniarily, require that Kansas 
should be a free State; that free labor will best 
promote the happiness, the rapid population, 
the prosperity, and the wealth of our people ; 
that slave labor is a curse to the master and 
the community, if not to the slave; that our 
country is unsuited to it, and that we will de- 
vote our energies as a party to exclude the in- 
stitution, and to secure for Kansas the Consti- 
tution of a free State. 

Resolved, That, in so doing, we will consent 
to any fair and reasonable provision in regard 
to the slaves already in the Territory, which 
shall protect the masters against injustice and 
total loss. - 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Con- 
vention, that the admission of free negroes, or 
mulattoes, into the Territory or future State of 
Kansas, will be productive of evil among the 
people of Kansas, and dangerous to the institu- 
tions of our sister State; and that we will op- 
pose their admission into the Territory or fu- 
ture State of Kansas, now and forever. 

Resolved, That the stale and ridiculous charge 
of Abolitionism, so industriously imputed to the 
Free State party, and so pertinaciously adhered 
to, in spite of all the evidence to the contrary, 
is without a shadow of truth to support it; and 
that it is not more apparent to ourselves than 
it is to our opponents, who use it as a term of 
reproach, to bring odium upon us, pretending 
to believe in its truth, and foping to frighten 
from our ranks the weak and timid, who are 
more willing to desert their principles than 
they are to stand up under persecution and 
abuse, with a consciousness of right. 

Resolved, That we will discountenance and 
denounce any attempt to encroach upon the 
constitutional rights of the people of any State, 
or to interfere with their slaves, conceding to 
their citizens the right to regulate their own 
institutions, and to hold and recover their 
slaves, without any molestation or obstruction 
from the people of Kansas. 

The report was received with three hearty 
cheers, and was adopted by acclamation. 

The committee on legislative matters report 
a series of resolutions, recapitulating the out- 
rages of the body claiming to be the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas—their election by inhabitants 
of Missouri, in violation of the laws and Consti- 
tution; the insults and outrages by which the 
real citizens of the Territory were driven from 
the polls; the unscrupulous usurpation and 
tyranny of the so-called Legislature, in the en 
actment of laws at war with every principle of 
civil rights ; their granting the right of suffrage 
to any man who pays a dollar for the privilege, 
no matter whether an inhabitant of the Terri- 
tory or not; their making it a felony to avow 
sentiments opposed to Slavery, although three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are known to be op- 
posed to the institution—these outrages upon 
the rights of American citizens are declared to 
justify resistance to the piratical regulations of 
the pretended Legislature. They further re- 

olve— 

That we will resist them primarily by every 
peaceable and legal means within our power, un- 
til we can elect our own Representatives, and 
sweep them from the statute book ; and that, as 
the majority of our Supreme Court have so far 
forgotten their official duty, have so far cast off 
the honor of the lawyer and the dignity of the 
judge, as to enter, clothed with the judicial er- 
mine, into a partisan contest, and, by an extra- 
judicial decision, given opinions in violation of 
all propriety, have prejudged our cause before 
we could be heard, and have pledged themselves 
to these outlaws in advance, to decide in their 
favor, we will therefore take measures to carry 
the question of the validity of these laws to a 
higher tribunal, where judges are unpledged 
and dispassionate—where the law will be ad- 
ministered in its purity, and where we can at 
least have the hearing before the decision. 

Resolved, That we will endure and submit to 
these laws no longer than the best interests of 
the Territory require, as the least of two evils, 
and will resist them to a bloody issue as soon 
as we ascertain that peaceable remedies shall 
fail, and forcible resistance shall farnish any 
reasonable prospect of success ; and that in the 
meantime we recommend to our friends through- 
out the Territory the organization and disci- 
pline of volunteer companies, and the procure- 
ment and preparation of arms. 

Resolved, hat we cannot, and will not, quiet- 
ly submit to surrender our great “ American 
birthright ’—the elective franchise ; which, first 
by violence, and then by chicanery, artifice, 
weak and wicked legislation, they have so ef- 
fectually accomplished, to deprive us of, and 
that we with scorn repudiate the “Election 
Law,” so called, and will not meet with them 
on the day they have y peameny for the elec- 
tion, but ong fe << 2 day for the 

urpose of electing a Delegate to Congress. 
: Gel eddie were pe to amend, but 
the report was finally adopted, with but one dis- 
senting vote, ; 

The ‘committee on congressional delegate 
report in favor of the Free Soil population ab- 
staining from voting at the election authorized 








GOVERNOR MEDILL, OF OHI0O—HIS CONGR. 
SIONAL CAREER. 

The editor of the National Era has turneq 
over to us the following letter, with a request 
that we answer the inquiries it makes in regard 
to the Congressional career of Governor Me. 
dill, We submit to the people of Ohio in par- 
ticular, and to the public at large, the follow. 
ing compilation from the Congressional Globe 
which will be found to possess much general 
interest, as well as pertinency to the pending 
Gubernatorial canvass in Ohio. ; 
By the Republican Association, Washington, 
September 24, 1855. 


Daxter R. Gooptor, 


Lewis CLeruane, } Committee, 





Wrypnam, Porrtace Co., Omo, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The contest in Ohio goes on with much ani. 
mation; and it has occurred to some of oy, 
friends here, that you might serve the 
occupying the position which you do, by pub. 
lishing the Congressional antecedents of (oy. 
ernor Medill on the Slavery question, He j, 
claiming some kind of an Anti-Slavery charac. 
ter. What kind of Anti-Slavery man he proved 
himself in Congress, his constituents are not 
fally informed. He is charged, when in Con. 
gress, with having voted for the resolution cen. 
suring Mr. Giddings, as also with the Southern 
despots in the memorable attempt to censure 
the venerable J.Q. Adams. He is also charged 
with sustaining the execrable gag-law of the 
House of Representatives with his vote. U pon 
these points we want the Congressional record, 
Can you not give it us at once? Please pub. 
lish the resolution of censure against Mr. (id. 
dings. Yours, — —., 

P.S. Please respond through the Era, or 
privately, as you may think. the interests of the 
cause require. 


Cause, 


The following extracts and statements are 

from the Congressional Globe : 
Decemeer 30, 1839. 

Mr. Wise moved a suspension of the rules, 
to enable him to submit the following resolu. 
tion: 

Resolved, That upon the presentation of any 
memorial or petition praying for the abolition 
of slavery or the slave trade in any District, 
Territory, or State of the Union, and upon the 
presentation of any resolution or other paper 
touching that subject, the reception of such me- 
morial, petition, resolution, or paper, shall be 


its reception shail be laid upon the table, with- 
out further debate or further action thereon. 

Objection being made to the reception by 
Mr. Fillmore, . 

Mr. Wise called for the yeas and nays upon 
the suspension of the rules, which resulted— 
yeas 109, nays 77. Two-thirds being necessa- 
ry, the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Medill, of Ohio, voted yea, with the South. 

The next day, Mr. Medill voted to suspend 
the rules, in order to receive a similar resolu- 
tion, offered by Mr. Coles, of Virginia, which 
declares that all petitions, memorials, &c., for 
abolition, “on the presentation thereof, without 
any further action thereon, be laid upon the 
table, without being debated, printed, or refer- 
red.”—Cong. Globe, 1st ses. 26th Cong., p. 89. 

January 15, 1840, this resolution was under 
consideration, when Mr. Medill voted with the 
South, against laying it on the table-—Page 123. 

On the 17th, Mr. Medill voted with the South 
to suspend the rules, in order to introduce the 
resolution of Mr. Coles. Stanly and Lewis 
Williams of North Carolina, Sherrod Wil- 
liams and Pope of Kentucky, Gentry of Ten- 
nessee, voted nay, with the North.— Cong. Globe, 
p. 127-8. 

January 28th, 1840, Mr. Johnson, of Mary- 
land, offered the following resolution, as a sub- 
Stitute for a somewhat similar one then pending: 

“That no petition, memorial, resolution, or 
other paper, praying for the abolition of Slave- 
ry in the District of Columhjie, or any State or 
Territory, or of the slave trade between the 
States and Territories of the United States in 
which it now exists, shall be received by this 
House, or entertained in any way whatever.” 

The resolution was adopted—1l1l4 to 103. 
The Ohio members, who voted in the aflirma- 
tive, were Leadbetter, Medill, Parish, Taylor, 
Sweeney, Weiler. 

Gentry of Tennessee, and Underwood of 
Kentucky, voted against this resolution.— Cong. 
Globe, page 151. 

On December 9th, 1840, Mr. Adams offered 
a resolution, rescinding the foregoing 2ist or 
gag rule. 

Mr. Jenifer, of Maryland, proposed to lay the 
resolution of Mr. Adams on the table. Car- 
ried—yeas 82, nays 58. Mr. Medill voted nay 
with the South, Mr. Underwood of Kentucky 
voting with the North. 

At the commencement of the first session of 
the 26th Congress, (Extra Session—May, 1841,) 
on the motion to adopt the rules of the prece- 
ding Congress, Mr. Adams moved to except the 
21st rule—the rule excluding Anti-Slavery pe- 
titions. After much debate, Mr. Adams’s mo- 
tion prevailed, 112 to 104—Medill, and others 
of Ohio, voting in the negative.—| Globe, paye 
27.] A day or two after, Mr. Ingersoll, of Pa., 
moved to reconsider the motion to except the 
2lstrule. After long debate, the motion to re- 
consider was lost—yeas 107, nays 113—Medill 
in the affirmative, Mr. Underwood of Kentucky 
voting with the North.—Globe, page 42. 

At the 2d session of the 27th Congress, the 
rules of the 26th Congress were adopted with- 
out much opposition, 

At the 3d session, (Dec., 1842,) Mr. Adams 
again moved to rescind the 21st rule, excluding 
Anti-Slavery petitions. Mr. Weller moved that 
Mr. Adams’s motion be laid on the table. Wel- 
ler’s motion was lost, 85 to 93—Medill voting 
with the slaveocrats, in the affirmative. Mr. 
Adams’s resolution was debated several days, 
and finally, on motion of Cave Johnson, of 
Tenn., was laid on the table, (tantamount to 4 
rejection)—yeas 106, nays 102—Medill in the 
affirmative, with the slaveocrats, as usual. 50 
much for Mr, Medill on the right of petition. 
He went with the extreme South in every vv 
stance. 

Mownpay, January 25, 1842. 
PETITION TO DISSOLVE THE UNION. 


Mr. ADAMS presented the following pett- 
tion: 

To the Congress of the United States : 

The undersigned, citizens of Haverhill, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, pray that 
‘you will pacer: adopt measures peacea- 
bly to dissolve the Union of these States— 

First. Because no Union can be agreeable or 
permanent which does not present prospects of 
reciprocal benefits. 

Second. Because a vast proportion of the re- 
sources of one section of the Union is annval- 
ly drained, to sustain the views and course of 
another section, without any adequate return. 
Third. Because (judging from the history of 
past nations) that Union, if persisted in, in the 
present course of things, will certainly over 
whelm the whole nation in utter destruction. 

* This petition is signed by Benjamin Emer- 
son and forty-five others. " 
Mr. HOLMES. This is a petition for a disso- 
lution of the Union. 

Mr. ADAMS. I move its reference to 4 se 
lect committee, with instructions to report an 
answer to the petitioners, showing the reasons 
why the prayer of it ought not to be granted. 

Mr. OPKINS, (addressing the Speaker.) 
Is it in order to move to burn the petition 11 
the presence of the House? 

. TURNEY rose and moved that the pe- 
tition be laid on the table and printed, that the 


country might understand what its character 
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for Reeder! Reeder! 

Cees Reeder and addressed 
the people in q speech which does great credit 
to his firmness, intelligence, and prudence. | such an objection should come from a a 
We shall endeavor to find room for it next] where there had been so many calculations © 
week, e. ' the value of the Union, : 
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The following admirable resolutions were 
adopted,, We have no room this week for the 
addiess. 

Resolved, That Slavery, as a State institu- 
tion, is not within our power or responsihility ; 
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Mr. GILMER rose, and submitted, as a ques- 
tion of privilege, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That, in presenting to the consid- 
eration of this House a petition for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, the member from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Adams) has justly incurred the cen- 
gure of this House.—Cong. Globe, p. 168. 

Turspay, January 26, 1842. 

The unfinished basiness of yesterday was the 
resolution offered by Mr. Gilmer, and which the 
Speaker had ruled to be in order as a question 
of privilege, and which resolution Mr. J. C. 
Clark had yesterday moved to lay on the table; 

ending which motion, the House had ad- 
Purned. And the question now recurring on 
the motion that the resolution be laid on the 
able, 

— HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted as follows— 
yeas S4, nays 112. 

" Mr. Medill of Ohio, voting in the negative, 
with the South; J. M. Botts of Virginia, E. 
Stanly and L. Williams of North Carolina, J. 
R. Underwood of Kentucky, J. D. Arnold of 
Tennessee, and other Southern members, in the 


affirmative. a he 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, inquired of 
the Speaker what was the next question. 

The SPEAKER said it would be on the adop- 
tion of the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- 

inia [Mr. Gilmer. 

Mr. MARSHALL observed that he had pre- 
jared a resolution, prefaced by a short pream- 
ble, but going somewhat more largely into the 
subject thaa the simple resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia. He wished to 

ropose it as a substitute for that resolution, 
and he hoped the gentleman would assent to it. 
As the resolution was drawn up (Mr. M. said) 
in his own handwriting, and as there were in 
some places interlineations and alterations, 
with the permission of the House, in order 
that the gentleman might judge whether he 
would accept it as a substitute for his own, he 
would read it himself, rather than send it to 
the Clerk’s table, to be read there. He wished 
farther to make the inquiry of the Chair—that 
he might not be led to attempt anything that 
would be considered out of order—whether, in 
submitting this proposition, it would be in order 
for him to accompany it with a few remarks? 
Mr. Marshall then read the following resolu- 
20n: 
’ Whereas the Federal Constitution is a per- 
manent form of Government, and of perpetual 
oblivation, until altered or modified in the mode 
pointed out by that instrument; and the mem- 
pers of this House, deriving their political char- 
acter and powers from the same, are sworn to 
support it; and the dissolution of the Union 
necessarily implies the destruction of that in- 
strument, the overthrow of the American Re- 
public, and the extinction of our national exist- 
ence. A proposition, therefore, to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, to dissolve the organic 
law framed by their constituents, and to sup- 
port which they are commanded by those con- 
stituents to be sworn before they can enter 
upon the execution of the political powers crea- 
ted by it, and intrusted to them, is a high 
breach of privilege, a contempt offered to this 
House, a direct proposition to the Legislature, 
and each member of it, to commit perjury, and 
involves, necessarily, in its execution and its 
consequences, the destruction of our country, 
and the crime of high treason. 

Resolved, therefore, That the Hon. John Q. 
Adams, a member from Massachusetts, in pre- 
senting, for the consideration of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, a petition 
praying the dissolution of the Union, has offer- 
ed the deepest indignity to the House, of which 
he isa member; an insult to the people of the 
United States, of which that House is the legis- 
lative organ; and will, if this outrage be per- 
mitted to pass unrebuked and unpunished, have 
disgraced his country, through the Representa- 
tives, in the eyes of the whole world. 

Resolved, further, That the aforesaid John 
Q. Adams, for this insult—the first of the*kind 
ever offered to the Government—and for the 
wound which he has permitted to be aimed, 
through his instrumentality, at the Constitution 
and existence of his country, the peace, the se- 
curity, and liberty, of the people of these States, 
might well be held to merit expulsion from the 
National Councils; and the House deem it an 
act of grace and mercy, when they only inflict 
upon him their severest censure for conduct so 
utterly unworthy of his past relations to the 
State, and his present position. This they here- 
by do, for the maintenance of their own purity 
and dignity; for the rest, they turn him over to 
his own conscience, and the indignation of all 
true American citizens.—Cong. Globe, p. 169. 


Wepyespay, Fesrvary 2, 1842. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. ADAMS, then, as a part of his defence, 
called for the consideration of the. resolutions 
above referred to by him, (one of which will be 
found below.) 

The SPEAKER (with a remark the reporter 
could not hear) said that the resolutions would 
be submitted to the House, as part of the pend- 
ing question of privilege, and it would be for 
the House to determine on their adoption or 
rejection. 

The first of the series of resolutions was 
then read, as follows : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause to be communi- 
cated to this House, if not incompatible with 
the publie interest, copies of the correspondence 
between the Department of State and the Min- 
ister of Great Britain ; also, with the Governor 
of the State of South Carolina, and with the late 
William Johnson, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, relating to an act 
oracts of the Legislature of South Carolina, 
irecting the imprisonment of colored persons 
«riving from abroad in the ports of that State ; 
also, of the act or acts themselves, and of any 
ficial opinions given by the said Judge John- 
son, of the unconstitutionality of the said acts. 

And the question being on its adoption, the 
yeas and nays were asked and ordered. 

. Ce ae Oe ae ae 

And the question recurred, and was taken, on 
the motion of Mr. Jones, of Maryland, to lay 
the whole subject on the table; and it was de- 
cided in the negative by the following vote— 
yeas 89, nays 112. 

Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the negative, 
with the South ; J. M. Botts of Virginia, L. W. 
Andrews and J. R. Underwood of Kentucky, 
E.Stanly and L. Williams of North Carolina, 
D. Arnold of Tennessee, and other Southern 
members, in the affirmative. 

iil as sche teak gti, Semple! Steen 

The question was then taken on the motion 
of Mr. Gilmer, to lay Mr. Adams's resolution 
on the table, and was decided in the negative, 
ts follows—yeas 89, nays 107. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

8 68 Rk ee oe Bot 


Pag the main question was ordered to be 
en, 


And the question “Shall the resolution be 
wlopted ?” was then taken, and decided in the 
ilirmative, as follows—yeas 107, nays 96. 

Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the negative, 
vith the South; J. M. Botts of Virginia, L. W. 
Andrews and J. R. Underwood of Kentucky, 
2. Stanly and L, Williams of North Carolina, 
1D, Arnold of Tennessee, and other Southern 
Nembers, in the affirmative. 
wa ADAMS then offered his second reso- 

mM: 
el Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy 
directed to communicate to this House 
“pies of the pcos of the naval court 
jirial, recently held for the trial of Captain 
illiam Compton Bolton, and of the proceed- 
ngs of the court of inquiry upon whose report 

* said naval court martial was ordered ; also, 
“opies of all despatches received at the De 
"ent from Isaac Hull, late commander of the 
‘uadron of the United States in the Mediter- 
‘ahean, reporting the proceedings of that squad- 

1.8 consequent upon the receipt of a letter or 
keters, by the said commander of the squad- 
th from Andrew Stevenson, late Minister of 
= United States at the Court of Great Brit- 
4, together with eopies of any such letter or 
} also, copies of all instructions from 


 gonal liberty, violated no law of the United 


|< WILD aol i wat a 





| 2st tke spon thom 


‘s Mr. ADAMS then offered his other resolu- 
ons: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be 
House, if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest, a copy of any letter or letters written by 
him to William Cost Johnson, relating to the 
rules of the House excluding from reception 


people of the United States, or to the agency 
of said William Cost Johnson in the intro- 
duction and establishment of that rule. 
Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to inform this House | 
whether he ever authorized Henry A. Wise to | 
affirm in his place that he knew the President 
was in favor of the rules, or any rule of the 
House, excluding any class of petitions, reso- 
lutions, or other papers, including resolutions 
of State Legislatures, from reception. 
e666 USCC * 
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Mr. GENTRY submitted to the Speaker 
that there could be no doubt that Congress had 
no right to call for a correspondence of the 
President before he was President of the Uni- 
ted States ; and he moved to lay the resolutions 
on the table. 

Mr. HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS said that these two resolutions 
were most important to his defence, because 
they related to the establishment of the 21st 
rule, which was the foundation of all these pro- 
ceedings. 

After some conversation between Messrs. 
Wise, Adams, and the Speaker, 

The question on the motion of Mr. Gentry 
was taken, and decided in the aflirmative, by 
yeas 111, nays 64. 


Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the affirmative, 
with the South ; Garret Davis and Andrews of 
Kentucky, Arnold of Tennessee, Stanly and 


and other Southern members, voting in the neg- 
ative.—Cong. Globe, p. 200. 


Monpay, Fesruary 7, 1842, 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


The question then recurred on the motion of 
Mr. Botts, to lay the whole subject on the table. 
The yeas and nays were ordered ; and, being 
taken, were as follows—yeas 106, nays 93. 

Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the negative, 
with the South; Garret Davis, Andrews, and 
Boyd, of Kentucky, Turney of Tennessee, 
Williams and Stanly of North Carolina, and 
other Southern members, voting in the aftirma- 
tive. 


So the whole subject (i. ¢., the question of 
privilege) was laid on the table. . 
The state of the question as to the petition 
praying for a dissolution of the Union then 
stood thus: 

Before the question of privilege (now laid on 
the table) had been raised, a motion had been 
made to lay on the table the question of recep- 
tion, which had been decided in the affirmative; 
and a gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Turney] 
had moved a reconsideration of that vote. Be- 
fore that question of reconsideration had been 
decided, the intermediate question of privilege 
had been raised; which being now disposed of, 
the question recurred on the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the question of the re- 
ception of the petition had been laid on the ta- 


ble. 
Mr. CUSHING inquired of the Speaker if 
that motion was debatable ? 
The SPEAKER replied, if debate was de- 
manded, it must lie over. 
Mr. WISE asked the yeas and nays on the 
motion to reconsider; which were ordered. 
Mr. HOPKINS inquired of the Speaker, 
whether, if the motion to reconsider prevailed, 
the question would not then be, “Shall the peti- 
tion be received?” 
The SPEAKER said, Yes. 
Mr. MERIWETHER (the member who had 
heretofore raised the question of reception above 
referred to, and had made the motion that that 
uestion be laid on the table) said that he un- 
pa now that the motion was to reconsider 
the vote by which his said motion had been car- 
ried. 
The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 
Mr M. continued. He would then say that, 
at the request of several members, he should (if 
the motion to reconsider prevailed) withdraw 
his motion to lay the question of reception on 
the table, that the House might take a direct 
vote on the question of the reception of the pe- 
tition. 
After brief conversation between Mr. Foster 
and the Speaker. . ; 
The question, “ Shall the motion be reconsid- 
ered ?” was taken, and decided in the affirma- 
tive by yeas 144, nays 52. 
Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the affirma- 
tive, with the South; Botts of Virginia, and 
Arnold of Tennessee, voting in the negative. 


And thus the question recurred on the orig- 
inal motion of Mr. Meriwether, to lay the ques- 
tion of reception of the said petition on the ta- 
ble. 

Whereupon, Mr. Meriwether withdrew that 
motion, and demanded the previous question 
on the next recurring question, to wit, on the 
reception of the petition itself. me 

[Cries of “ good,” “ good;” “ that is it,” &c.] 

* * * * * * * 


And the roll having been called through, the 
result of the vote was—yeas 40, nays 166. 

Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the negative, 
with the South ; Arnold of Tennessee, and Botts 
of Virginia, voting in the affirmative. 

Cong, Globe, p. 214. 


Manca 21, 1842. 
THE CREOLE CASE. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said he had a series of res- 
olutions upon a subject which had called forth 
some interest in the other end of the Capitol, 
and in the nation. He desired to lay them be- 
fore the country, and would call them up for 
action at the next opportunity, 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 
Resolved, That, prior to the adoption of our 
Federal Constitution, each of the several States 
composing this Union exercised full and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the subject of Slave 
within its own territory, and possessed full 
power to continue or abolish it, at pleasure. 
Resolved, That, by adopting the Constitution, 
no part of the aforesaid powers were delegated 
to the Federal Government, but were reserved 
by, and still pertain to, each of the several 
States. . 

Resolved, That by the 8th section of the lst 
article of the Constitution, each of the several 
States surrendered to the Federal Government 
all jurisdiction over the ee ap of commerce 
and navigation upon the high seas. 
Resolved, That Slavery, being an abridgment 
of the natural rights of man, can exist only by 
force of positive municipal law, and is necessa- 
rily confined to the territorial jurisdiction of the 
power creating it, ‘ 

Resolved, That when a ship belonging to the 
citizens of any Srate of this Union leaves the 
waters ant Bape Fr such State, and smece 
upon the high seas, ns OD 

hs be subject to the slave laws of such State, 
and thenceforth are governed in their relations 
to each other by, and are amenable to, the 
laws of the United States. 

Resolved, That when the brig Creole, on her 
late passage for New Orleans, eft. the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of Virginia, the slave laws of 
that State ceased to haye jurisdiction over the 

rsons on board said brig, and such persons 

ee only to the laws of the 
United States. : 

Resolved, That the ns on board the said 

ship, in resuming their natural rights of 


States, incurred no legal penalty, and are just-. 
ly liable to no punishment. 
That all attempts to regain posses- 
sion of, or to re-enslave, said persons, are un- 
authori the Constitution or the laws of 
the United States, and are incompatible with 
our national honor. ; ‘ 
That all attempts to exert our na- 
tional influence in favor of the coastwise slave 
trade, or to place this nation in the attitude of 
maintaining a “commerce in human id 
are subversive of the rights 
and the interests of the free States, are 
w by the Constitution, and prejudi- 
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uested to communicate to this ; tha 


petitions of any kind, from any portion of the | take 


Williams of North Carolina, Botts of Virginie, } 


and injurious to the | 





Vious question. He moved that the resolutions 


be laid on-the table. 
Mr. MALLORY asked the yeas and nays on 
t motion; which were ordered. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, asked if the resolu- 
tions would not come within the 2Ist rule. 
Mr. TRIPLETT inquired of the Speaker 
whether the question of reception would not 


precedence of the motion to lay on the 
table. 


The SPEAKER replied that, at this stage of 


the question, the question of reception could 
not be raised. 

Some conversation followed, in which Messrs, 
Andrews of Kentucky, and Campbell of South 
Carolina, participated; when the question on 
the motion of Mr. Everett to lay the resolutions 
on the table was taken, and decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 52, nays 125. 

Mr. Medill, of Ohio, voting in the negative. 

So the resolutions were not laid on the table; 
And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, 

r. HOLMES rose, and proceeded to say 
there were certain topics sacred, like certain 
places, of which it might be said that 

“Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 

The SPEAKER reminded the gentieman that 
the previous question had been demanded. 

. eae Se” ee ee 


Mr. GIDDINGS said, that when he had risen 
to offer his resolutions, he had distinctly stated 
that they were important, and that he merely 
laid them before the House. 

Cries of “ Not in order,” “Sit down,” &c.] 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman will either 
withdraw his resolutions or not. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I was merely stating why 
I was about to—— 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order. The 
gentleman will either withdraw his resolutions 
or not. 

Mr. GIDDINGS withdrew his resolutions. 

After a moment’s conversation, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, of Kentucky, withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. BOTTS said the withdrawal of the reso- 
lutions did not affect the motive or object with 
which they were presented. He then asked 
leave (the State of Virginia having some time 
since been called for resolutions, and Mr. B. 
not therefore having the right to present a res- 
olution at this time) to offer a resolution, re- 
marking that, as he intended to move the pre- 
vious question on its adoption, he would refrain 
from making any remarks. 


The resolution was read for information, as | 


follows : 

Whereas the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, the 
member from the 16th Congressional District 
of the State of Ohio, has this day presented to 
this House a series of resolutions touching the 
most important interests connected with a large 
portion of the Union, and now a subject of ne- 

otiation between the United States and Great 
Britain, of the most delicate nature, the result 
of which may eventually involve these nations, 
and perhaps the whole civilized world, in war ; 

And whereas it is the duty of every good 
citizen, and particularly every selected agent 
and representative of the people, to discounte- 
nance all efforts to create excitement, dissatis- 
faction, and division, among the people of the 
United States, at such a time and under such 
circumstances, which is the only effect to be 
accomplished by the introduction of sentiments 
before the legislative body of the country, hos- 
tile to the grounds assumed by the high fune- 
tionary having in charge this important and 
delicate trust ; 

And whereas mutiny and murder are therein 
justified and approved, in terms shocking to all 
seuse of law, order, and humanity; therefore, 

Resolved, That this House holds the conduct 
of said member as altogether unwarranted and 
unaccountable, and deserving the severe con- 
demnation of the people of this country, and of 
this body in particular. 

Objéction being made— 

Mr. BOTTS moved a suspension of the rules, 
for the purpose of engbling him to offer tlie 
resolution, and asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered, and being taken, 
resulted as follows—yeas 128, nays 68. 

So oo not voting in the affirmative) 
the rules were not suspended. 

The call for resolutions resting still with the 
Siate of Ohio— 

Mr. WELLER, of Ohio, rose in his place, 
and offered the resolution of Mr. Botts as his 
own. 

And the resolution having been again read, 

Mr. WELLER moved the previous question. 

re 2s ee Se 


Cong. Globe, p. 342. 


Turspay, Marcn 22, 1842. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was the 
resolution offered by Mr. Weller, of Ohio, and 
on which that gentleman had moved the previ- 
ous question. 

Mr. GIDDINGS had moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the said resolution un- 
til Thursday week, for the purpose of enabling 
him to prepare his defence; (the Speaker hav- 
ing decided, that although the previous question 
had been called, Mr. G. had the right, as a 
question of privilege, to speak in his own de- 
fence.) Pe O ET ie 

Mr. CHARLES BROWN asked that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Giddings] be now 
heard, by general consent, in his own defence. 

Mr. GIDDINGS still declined to rise. 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the whole subject 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN asked, for reasons 
assigned, to be excused from voting; but the 
House would not excuse him. 

Mr. BOTTS desired to be informed by the 
Speaker, whether, if the resolution was laid on 
the table, a vote of two-thirds would not be re- 
quired to take it up again. 

The SPEAKER. If taken up out of order, 
it would. 

Mr. STANLY asked the yeas and nays on 
the motion to lay the resolution on the table; 
which were ordered, and being taken, resulte 
as follows—yeas 70, nays 125. 

Mr, Mediil, of Ohio, not voting, 

* * * * * * % *% 

Mr. GIDDINGS then rose and said: I stand 
before the House in a peculiar situation 


Mr, MARK A. COOPER objected to Mr. | 


G.’s proceeding; but, at the request of col- 
leagues, Mr. C. withdrew his objections. 

But Mr. Giddings did not resume the floor. 

The following note was addressed to the Re- 
porter of the National Intelligencer by Mr. 
Giddings : 

“ To the Reporter of the Intelligencer ; 

“ When I rose so often during the confusion 
of the proceedings of the House this day, and 
was so often called to order, the last time by 
Mr. Gooper of Georgia, I had written, and de- 
sired to have stated to the House, what follows: 

“Mr. Speaker: I stand before the House in 
a peculiar situation. It is proposed to pass a 
yote of censure upon me, substantially for the 
reason that I differ in opinion from a majority 
of the members. The vote is about to be ta- 
ken, without giving me time to be heard. Ii 
would be idle for me to say that I am ignorant 
of the disposition of a majority to Bae the res- 
olution, I have been violently assailed in a 
personal manner, but have had no opportunity 
of being heard in reply. Ido not now stand 
here to ask for any favor or to crave any mercy 
at the hands of the members. Bat in the name 
of an insulted constituency, in behalf of one of 
the sovereign States of this — 
the people of these States gnd the Federal Con- 
stitution, I demand 4 hearing, agreeably to the 


ights guarantied to me, and "jn the ordinary 
oa iene Se I 





accept of no other 
privilege—I will receive no other courtesy.” 
And the question recurring, first, on the 
adoption of the following resolution— 

That this House hold the conduct 
of the said member as altogether unwarranted 
and ynwarrantable, and deserving the seyere 
condemnation of the people of this country, and 


of this kody in anlar — 
Mr. STANLY asked the yeas end nays; 
which were ordered, 

Mr. W. W. IRWIN asked to be excused from 


voting, assigning (amidst some interruption on 
a question of pets his reasons therefor; but 
the House would not excuse him. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of South Carolina, said he 
wished it ‘to be generally un that no 
objection had been made to the gentleman from 
Oi [ie dd ] eding in his defence. 
| BAKER. ‘The genloman from South 
Carin i kin ode 

in the affirmative—yeas 125, 

ys 
Mr. of Ohio voting in the affirmative, 
with the South ; two Sor ‘members, Messrs. 


gaid resolution was then 
— 
nays 69. 


| mem’ 
| Underwood and Pope, of Kentucky, voting in 


‘And the question recurring on the ——, 


(which will be found above,) it was taken, 


in behalf of 


decided in the affirmative, by yeas 119, nays 
66. . 

| Mr. Medill of Ohio voting in the affirma- 
‘ tive, with the South; Mr. Underwood of Ken- 


'tucky voting in the negative. Mr. Wise was 
present, but did not vote either on the resolution 
_or preamble, showing that he regarded the pro- 
ceedings as unconstitutional and oppressive. 
His known Southera proclivities would have 
made him prompt in the application of parlia- 
mentary censure, but he had too much self-re- 
spect to punish even an abolitionist by a viola- 
tion of the laws.—Cong. Globe, p. 344. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1842. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

eee ees eae Bees eral * 

Mr. HOPKINS said he wished, before he 
voted upon the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Goode] to the prop- 
osition of the gentleman before him, [Mr. Wel- 
ler,] to inquire whether that gentleman | Mr. 
, Goode] had not himself gone to the seat of his 
| colleague, [Mr. Giddings, ] and advised him not 

to speak or say a word in his defence. 
| Mr. GOODE was understood to reply that he 
had gone to his colleague, and asked hin 
whether he would get up and speak here, at the 
mercy of the House, and on such terms as it 
might dictate; whether he would answer just so 
much as the House chose he should, and no 
more; whether he would speak just so much as 
| the House would permit him to speak, and no 
‘more. Mr. Giddings had promptly replied that 
_ he did not intend to do any such thing; that he 
, Stood upon his right; and he claimed that 
right, and’ would not abandon it. He [Mr. 
: Goode] approved of the course of his colleague, 
and should have regarded him as a dishonor- 
, able man if he had pursued any other course. 
| He [Mr. Giddings] had acted the part of an 
‘honorable man; he had resigned his seat. 
There was some spirit remaining in the State 
of Ohio. 

[A Vorcr. “That's a fact.”] 

The SPEAKER said this discussion was not 
: in order on a motion to amend the journal. 

Mr. HOPKINS continued. He said he 
should like to know what were the ¢erms refer- 
red to by the gentleman as in any degree re- 
: Stricting his colleague in his defence. It was 
\the first time he had heard anything about 
terms. On the contrary, his own understanding 
was, that the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Gid- 
dings] was offered the opportunity of speaking 
in his defence, and of prescribing to himself any 
latitude of remark, which, in his opinion, was 
necessary to his vindication. 

Mr. GOODE said he understood precisely 
such terms as you would give to a culprit, to a 
man condemned to death, with a halter round 
his neck, brought to the gallows, and there per- 
mitted to make confession; terms repulsive to 
every principle of liberty and independence ; 
terms which the honor that attached to a man 
holding a seat here, as the representative of 
freemen, forbade him to accept; terms by 
which a man is screwed in the vice, 

Mr. RAYNER objected to this discussion. 

% *  # “s % % x * 








The Speaker laid before the House the fol- 
lowing letter ; 
Wasutnoeton Crry, March 22, 1842. 
Sir: I hereby resign my oflice of Represent- 
ative in the Congress of the United States 
from the Sixteenth Congressional District of 
Ohio. With great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. R. Grppines. 
Hon. John White, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the Speaker was 
authorized to inform the Executive of the State 


of Ohio of the vacancy thus created. 
* % es * 


* * * * 


Cong. Globe, p. 349. 
Tuurspay, May 5, 1842. 

Mr. ANDREWS, of Ohio, introduced to the 
House the Hon, JOSHUA R, GIDDINGS, 
elected Representative from the Sixteenth Con- 
gressional District of that State, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by his own resignation. 

Cong. Globe, p. 479. 

Thus did the brave and free people of Ohio 
resent the ruthless attempt of the Slave Power 
to gag their Representative, and to deprive him 
of his constitutional privilege. Thus did they 
hurl back defiance at slave-breeding insolence, 
and pronounce the doom of the miserable 
doughfaces who acted as their servile tools. 
Ohio at the present day is not less true to I'ree- 
dom than Ohio in 1842. She still has a mark 
of reprobation to brand upon the brow of her 
recreant son, who, in obedionce to the dictation 
of the slave-breeders, would rob her Represent- 
atives of their rights and privileges. 


AFFAIRS IN KANSAS—GOV. SHANNON. 


Leavexwortu Cry, K. T., 
Sept. 8, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Democratic Convention to organize the 
party, which was called at Tecumseh, was a 
failure. No resolutions were adapted, no can- 
didate for Congress was chosen. Mr. Perkins 
has announced himself as a Democratic Pro- 
Slavery independent candidate. 

Gen. Whitfield, the nominee of the Pro-Sla- 
very party, is not popular among many of his 
own party, because he is understood to agree 
with Colonel Manypenny in the management of 
Indian affairs. This management the settlers 
consider upjust and inexpedient. 

An enthusiastic Free State Convention was 
held at Big Springs, K. T., on the 5th and 6th 
of September. Delegates were present from 
all parts of the Territory. In respect to the 
great questions that came before the Conven- 
tion, general unanimity prevailed. 

The spurious Legislature was repudiated, its 
laws treated with contempt, and defied. Its 
election law was so framed, that the great body 
of free State men would be excluded from the 
polls. Every man who would not swear to sus- 
tain the Fugitive Slave Law and this Kansas 
Bill might be deprived of the right of suffrage. 
The law is also burdened with other odious and 
insupportable provisions. But, apart from the 
character of its legislation, the body itself, as 
an illegal and invalid Legislature, was univer- 
sally denounced, as undeserving allegiance or 
respect. 

The Convention authorized its executive 
committee to issue a proclamation, setting forth 
the necessities of the case, and calling upon 
the voters of the Territory to meet on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of October, for the purpose of 
choosing a delegate to Congress. The Legis- 
lature has appointed the first Monday of Octo- 
ber for that purpose. The election occurring 
on the second Tuesday is to be held according 
to all the forms of law which the circumstan- 
ces of the case will allow. A memorial to 
Congress, setting forth the facts, which go to 
show that the voters of the Territory were 
driven by tyranny and ysurpation to adopt 
this course, is to he signed by every voter at 
the polls. This memorial, with the returns of 
election, and all the evidence pertaining to the 
case, is to be forwarded to Congress ; and, thus 
furnished, we trust our delegate will be re- 
ceived. Governor Reeder attended the Con- 
vention, but took no part in its proceedings. 
With great unanimity he was chosen as the 
candidate of the Free State party for Con . 
This was the unsolicited and spontaneous Sine 
of the Reople of the Territory. 

After the nomination, Governor Reeder was 
called upon to address the meeting. When he 
came forward, he was greeted with hearty and 
long-continued —- His speech was re- 
ceived with universal delight. In an earnest 
and dignified manner he announced his hearty 
determination to live, and, if need be, die, in 
the gloriqus warfare for Freedom in Kansas. 

Governor Shanyon, at Westport, Missouri, 
on ihe is instant, gave his inaygural speech. 
Whi e thus addseseing Missourians, at two sev- 
eral times, in speaking of the Legislature of 
Kansas, he said “ Your Legislature.” He de- 
clared that its acts were valid and in full force, 
and affirmed that he had the will, and was 
clothed with the necessary power, to carry its 
laws into execution ; and again turning around 
to his Missourian audience, he said—*] ask 
you to sustain me in the disch of this duty.” 
Governor Shantion ‘will find that he is dealing 
with inen hére ; and if he expects to enforce 
the , tyrannical, and detestable laws of 

he will have his hands full. 
The Legislature has taken out of the power 
Ss une to elect their own offi- 
y appointment they have divided 


ms and friends in 
issouri and elsewhere ; anc Rehr Bat ‘noum- 
an of thee feted, they appsinted 8. 
It ' be that even Pro-Slavery men will 


quietly yield to such injustice and tyranny. 


In regard to the estabishment of the seat of 


of 





Government at the uninhabited town of Le- 
compton, a striking coincidence occurred. Two 
days before this bill passed, the members of 
the Legislature had little or no property in this 
town; but the day following its passage, these 
incorruptible Spartans had plenty of town 
shares for sale, ; 

We shall have stirring times here for a while 
to come; but I hope no man will be deterred 
from emigrating on that account. This fall 
~ promise of being a more favorable time 
or emigration than has yet occurred, and than 
will probably occur at any future period. There 
are many settlers here from all the new States, 
and alniost with one accord they prefer this 
beautiful country to any they have left. There 
is room for all who will come. 

Yours; truly, Joun H. Byrp. 


THE CONVENTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Extract of a letter to the editor, dated 
Boston, September 22, 1855. 

The 20th of September, 1855, will be memo- 
rable in the history of the old Bay State. I re- 
turned from Worcester yesterday morning, 
having stolen two days and nights, to devote 
them to the good cause. Depend upon it, 
“there isa North.” The doings of Thursday 
last will, in my judgment, have a more import- 
ant and salutary effect for the cause of I'ree- 
dom, than any political event of the present 
century. We are sure of success, although we 
have to contend with a most formidable and 
unscrupulous opposition. You know we now 
elect by 4 plurality. Mark my prediction: we 
shall throw from sixty to seventy thousand 
votes—may be more. I should not be surprised 
if we have a clear majority over all, as our 
men and the cause will draw out every man 
with a heart in his bosom; many sach, having 
ceased to vote for years, will now come forward, 
as one man, to make our triumph sure. 

I have attended conventions for near thirty 
years. I have never seen such an admirable 
spirit as prevailed at Worcester. True, we had 
some thunder and heat lightning, which, you 
know, is harmless. The Know Nothing, as a 
dominant party, is no more. I shall ever feel 
that your course has done much to cause this 
result. For one, I thank you—heartily thank 
you—for taking the cause of the weak and op- 
pressed, and against the strong and the op- 
pressor. 


C, M. CLAY, J. G@. FEE, AND THE FREEDOM 
MOVEMENT IN KENTUCKY. 


Knox Couiece, August 31, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It is now some two weeks since I returned 
from a short trip in Kentucky. Ihave been 
willing that the agreeable impressions of per- 
sonal intercourse with good men should subside 
a little, that I might write for your readers my 
judgment concerning men and things in that 
interesting State. 

Casstus M. Cay, considered in his person 
and fortunes, is altogether one of the most in- 
teresting men in this or any age. I cannot re- 
sist the impression that God is reserving him 
for important ends in this Republic. A slave- 
holder and aristocrat by birth and fortune, his 
relatives and those of Mrs. Clay still owning a 
large share of the wealth and negroes of Ken- 
tucky, he seems to have chosen the principles 
of human freedom and justice, as a child chooses 
toys, from a simple spontaneous love of them; 
and he adheres to his principles, amid storms 
of proscription and vengeance, with the passion- 
ate devotion of a lover. 

He was far enough from an Abolitionist when, 
in bis State Legislature, he began to resist the 
repeal of the law which forbade bringing any 
more slaves in Kentucky, but he simply threw 
himself upon the advocacy of right, and it has 
brought him where he is—at that point where 
justice and liberty blend in the doctrine of equal 
rights for all men. 

At his entrance into political life, he was at 
once the idol of the people and pride of the 
aristocracy. He beat young Robert Wickliffe, 
who seemed bound to success by the three-fold 
cord of ability, family, and wealth; and, from 
this position of lofty promise, he descended by 
steady graduations, at any one of which he 
might have recanted and changed his course, 
until his old personal friends in Lexington fear- 
ed to take the paper which bore his hated and 
dreaded name as editor. He has met in this 
war of principle seven mobs, at three of which 
weapons of death, previously and carefully pre- 
pared, were employed against his life. Once, 
the ball fired by a hired bully from New Or- 
leans struck the hilt of his dagger, the only 
place on his body where his person was protect- 
ed, At the miserable affair at Foxtown, where 
T fell after thrusting his dagger quite into 
the lungs of Mr. Clay, the brother of 
burst three caps upon as many barrels of a re- 
volver, while holding the muzzle at the back of 
Mr. Clay’s head. T — had loaded that re- 
volver that morning for the purpose of shooting 
Mr. Clay, and twenty-one armed men were on 
the ground to aid him in his purpose! This 
was within one mile of Mr. Olay’s door, and he 
had gone to the speaking that day in unsuspect- 
ing security, without a single known friend on 
whom he could rely! 

Yet, though the governing and haughty Slave 
Power sustained Governor Owsley in his mean 
attempt to keep Clay in the ranks as a private 
soldier in the Mexican war; though the Slave 
Power has the courts and laws in its hands, 
and, by a sort of arbitrary court-extortion, has 
robbed him of thousands on thousands of dol- 
lars; still, he lives in an elegant mansion on 
the estates of his fathers, one of the fairest 
spots of ground on the whole globe. 

Direct from his green pom grounds, filled 
with great, quiet cattle, 1 went by the mansion 
of the most dintinguished of the opponents of 
Clay, and the idol and champion of the Slave 
Power. It stands on the Lexington road, not 
far from that city. The house already begins 
to wear an aspect of premature desolation; 
weeds deform the pasture lands; and even the 
family burying-ground has lost its palings, and 
its dense shade, cast by trees which affection 
planted years ago, makes it a rendezvous for 
an indifferent flock of hungry sheep, who graze 
and stamp the green turf from the graves! 

Still the marks of despotic wealth linger 
there, and some small negroes in a mule-cart 
were taking a large quay of provisions, in 
some coarse, tub-looking vessel, to the slave- 
gang in the vast fields of hemp. The whole con- 
cern, moving slowly along the pasture road, 
guided by creatures little more intelligent than 
the cattle they drove, reminded one of q gal- 
lows tumbril, carrying convicts and coffins, 

The recent triumph of Freedgm at Scaffold 
Cane deserves a distinct commemoration. Your 
discerning and just statement of the important 
part enacted by Clay and Fee on that moral 
(if not literal) ground of American Freedom, 
found a response in thousands of your readers. 

The Slavery men (as power always treats 
principle) first affected to despise Mr. Clay, then 
to crush him, When they found that some nat- 
ural errors and failings which 

“Jean tb viztue's side,” 

and which, whatever they are, but make him 

more thoroughly Kentuckian, did not lose him 

the confidence of the people, but that, like Jews 

in Egypt, his friends would “ grow” and multi- 

ply, until they already hold the balance of 

power in his county of ison, and even elect 

their candidates in some precincts, a Slave 

Power men were .ed, and the Louisville 

Courier last April coungell 
pression of la of the Rev, Mr, Fee, 
knowing that Mr. Clay stood behind him. They 
deliberately resolved, to do what the Missouri- 
ans (and indeed slaveholders, wherever they 
have the power) are doing, viz: drive all free 
thought and speech from the country, so far as 
Slavery is concerned. 

Following the advice of the Courier and its 
country echoes, they took Mr. Fee by force from 
his appointment in Lincoln county, at Dri ping 
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over. Sostanly te “Hockaste savcholdar mie 
and resolved to sustain the men of Lincoln, an 
sent a committee to Mr. Clay, with their resolu- 
tions to pe As speaking in Rockastle geek | 
by force! Of course the parties must meet, 


one or the other give way. did meet at 
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not do to asenil Mr. Clay and his friends. And 





the bloody proceedings at Louisville, following 


the viglent sup- ploy: 


the 3d nothing new respecting 


soon after, have given the Kentucky press of 
all parties a dislike of mobs, which operates 
still further to protect the freedom of speech in 
that State. 

Clay and Fee are but men, and need the care 
and protection of God, to keep them from error 
and faltering in the great furnace of principle 
where they are placed. Thus far, they bear 
themselves one and nobly, and their friends 
are numeorus and increasing. And without dis- 
paraging other distinguished men who are op- 
posing the Slave Power in this country, it seems 
to me that there is no man whom the American 
people would sustain for the Presidency with 
such enthusiasm as they would Mr. Clay. 

May the time speedily come when he, or some 
other man equally devoted to Freedom and op- 
posed to oppression, may hold the helm of Gov- 
ernment and characterize the administration of 
the affairs of this great Empire. 

Respectfully, yours, J.B. 


THINGS IN CHICAGO. 


Cucaco, September 7, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Thinking a word from the “Garden City” 
might prove of some interest to your readers, I 
will say a few words of its present thrifty con- 
Gition. Chicago has now about eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and they are all of the go- 
ahead stripe. It is surprising to see with what 
energy and perseverance each man pursues his 
business avocations as he passes you on the 
street. With a short yet courteous bow he 
plods his way along, and is soon out of sight. 
The people are generous, and more free from 
that formality and precision which character- 
izes Kastern folks—seemingly having chosen 
substance rather than show. 

There are some twelve railroads running into 
this city, and all paying large dividends to the 
stockholders. It is surprising to see the amount 
of grain brought over some of these roads, and 
still more surprising to see the thousands of 
passengers who daily arrive in this city, from 
all quartera of the country. Trains from the 
Kast often bring a thousand passengers at a 
time. 

As for hotels, Chicago may well! boast. The 
Tremont, Matteson, Sherman, Young America, 
Foster, American, and other houses, are scarce- 
ly inferior in size to many of the large hotets 
in New York, and, as for convenience and 
beauty of finish, are not excelled anywhere. 

Business is very brisk, and ail seems full of 
life and animation. It is surprising to see the 
amount of lumber which is brought to this city; 
and one is almost led to inquire where it all 
goes to. This question, however, is easily an- 
swered by looking about town, and seeing the 
buildings which are going up. The cost of 
building in this city, the present year, is esti- 
mated at over two millions of dollars. Some 
very fine stone fronts are being put up, which 
add much to the beauty of the place. 

The health of the city, I am told, was never 

better at this time of the year. There has been 
no cholera this season in the form of an epi- 
demic, and this favorable circumstance has 
helped greatly to hasten the progress of the 
town. 
The crops of the surrounding country are 
said to be excellent, and all look forward to a 
good time. Last winter, many in this city suf- 
tered from severe want, who it is thought will 
live in “peace and plenty” the coming cold 
season. I hope it may be so. 

Nothing new in politics, except that a new 
paper—a Know Nothing sheet—is about being 
started here. It is said to be a State organ. 

Yours, respectfully, 6. Y./0; 


ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The United States mail steamship Baltic, 
Capt. Comstock, with Liverpool dates to the 8th 
inst., arrived at New York the 19th inst. She 
brings one hundred and ninety-three passen- 
gers, including the newly-appointed Spanish 
Minister to Weshington, Messrs. Pringle and 
Morgan, members of the House of Representa- 
tives from New York, and B. F. Angel, Esq., 
late U. S. Consul at the Sandwich Islands. 
Mr. A. brings special despatches from our em- 
bassies at Switzerland, Paris, and London. 

The War.—The bloody episode of the fight 
of Traktir seems likely to have little effect: on 
the course of events in the Crimea. The Rus- 
sians have retired up their narrow and well-for- 
tified passes to the steep plateau, where, accord- 
ing to General Simpson’s latest report, they are 
once more prepared for offensive movements. 
Attention is therefore again turned to the siege 
of Sebastopol. Little on which a judgment 
may be founded can be learned, either from the 
dispatches of the General, or from the corres- 
pondence of letter-writers before the city. 

On the great preparations of the last ten 
weeks the hopes of the besiegers are fixed, and 
the fire that will open when the time comes 
will be unexampled in the history of warfare. 

“The cannonade of October last,” says the 
Times, “was trifling to that of April. April 
was surpassed by the two dayd which preceded 
the capture of the Mamelon; but all will sink 
into insignificance with the iron tempest which 
will shortly be poured on the besieged city. 
The range and weight of the guns, the number 
and size of the mortars, the new positions of 
the batteries won hy the steady progress which 
has marked the summer, will try the endurance 
of the Russians to the utmost. The great scale 
on which such a bombardment is carried on, 
and the preparations necessary for its execu- 
tion, render the delays which precede it a mat- 
ter of little surprise. In April, the Allies threw 
against Sebastopol, in nine days, 550,000 shot 
aud shell. The cost of the British ammunition 
alone was £30,000 sterling!" Yet April is now 
looked back upon as a time when we under- 
valued the enemy, and did not know what Se- 
bastopol was. 

“Even on ordinary days, the Russians often 
throw 4,000 shot in the twenty-four hours, and 
600 shells into only one part of the British po- 
sition. Whatever the resources of the garrison, 
and the strength of the works at which they 
labor night and day, there oan be no doubt 
that the approaching struggle will determine 
the fate of Sebastopol, for the winter at least. 
No one can pretend to foretell the issue; all 
that is spoken of with certainty is, that the line- 
of-battle ships in the harbor will be destroyed, 
or at least driven from their position, so as 
to be made powerless against the assaulting 
troops. Whether the besiegers shall take the 
Malakoff; whether they can keep it; whether it 
will lead to the immediate capture of the town, 
or only to ulterior success, are all matters of 
doubt. Should victory not favor the besiegers’ 
arms, they will probably be forced to wait in 
inactivity till another spring, when change of 
tactics may assure success. The besieging 
generals have set all on the hazard of a doubt- 
ful struggle at a single point, and we must wait 
the result,” 
The Russians, meantime, are actively en- 
aged_in bridging the harbor, to remove their 
Sehate to the north, should the south be taken. 
The following are the latest official despatch- 
es from General Simpson: 
Berore Sesasroro., Aug. 25, 1855. 
My Lorps: Having heen engaged since day- 
light in a careful observation of the position in 
front of Balaklava, Iam unable to address your 
lordships at any length to-day. 
The enemy have been concentrating troops 
at the Mackenzie, Tasova, and Karales, their 
left extending as far as the village of Makoul, 
and are supposed to have received considera- 
ble reinforcements, which probably consist of 
two divisions of grenadiers, which haye been 
conveyed in carts from Bakshiseraj and Sim- 
pheropol. 
"The bridge across the gross harbor is nearly 
completed, and large bodies of men are em- 
oyed in eyecting earth-works on the north 
side of the harbor. Entrenchments have been 
thrown up on the Severnaya Hill, extending 
from the sea coast to the site of the first light- 
house facing the north. 
_ From various sources, we learn that the Rus- 
sians on the right bank of the hea are 
held in perfect readiness for an of nsive move- 
ment. 
“ Oui. siege operations steadily, with, 
mo to say, heavy pn on our side. 
J. Smpson. 
Generals Simpson and Pelissier telegraph to 
the progress of 
the siege, but that the Russians on the Tcher- 


says: 
fore. There is nothing new. 
Same date—Pelissier te 
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Damage to Sebastopol_—General Gortscha- 
koff writes from Sebastopol, that the fortifica- 
tions have greatly suffered, and that the garri- 
son has experienced considerable losses. - 

Distress in Odessa.—The captain of a French 
brig who was wrecked near Odessa, and ré- 
mained in that city until exchanged, has just 
returned to Marseilles. He gives a lamentable 
account of the general distress which prevails 
among the inhabitants of Odessa, and many 
hitherto opulent families, he says, are literally 
starving. The inhabitants are in constant ap- 
prehension of being bombarded. The town is 
mined, 

The War in Asia.—Intelligence from Asia 
Minor is reported to be more favorable to the 
Turks. A skirmish of cavalry took place; af- 
terwards, the Russians broke up from before 
Erzeroum, and retired on Kars, across the Sog- 
hauli range of hills. 

Rumors of Negotiation.—The pro-Russian 
paper, Le Nord, of Brussels, says: “ If we may 
interpret in a pacific sense the returning activ- 
ity of diplomatists, all hope of an arrangement 
is not lost.” 

The Bombardment of Sweaborg.—Respect- 
ing the bombardment of this fortress, the Rus- 
sian accounts admit a loss of as many as 400 
men killed, and about 1,200 wounded, which, 
judging from the vast quantity of shell project- 
ed into so small a space, crowded, as it appears 
to have been, with 12,000 troops, does not ap- 
pear at all exaggerated, but rather the reverse. 

It is still positively stated that the Emperor, 
with the Grand Duke Michael, will arrive at 
Odessa in the course of September, and that he 
will proceed hence to the Crimea, to inspect the 
army there. 

France.—The Moniteur contains an Imperial 
decree, modifying the import duty on manufac- 
tured iron and machinery. 

The number of French troops embarked at 
Marseilles and Toulon, during the month of 
August, was 40,600,and, in the first four days 
of the present month, the number was no less 
than 8,000. 

The Paris correspondent of the Ost. Deutsche 
Post, who is said to be “ generally well-inform- 
ed,” writes in his letter of the 30th August: 

“The Eastern question led to many confer- 
ences while Queen Victoria was in Paris. The 
result of these conferences is said to be a new 
treaty between France and England, in which 
all (?) contingencies to which the war in the 
East can lead are provided for. The treaty 
will be probably kept secret, as its sole object 
is to give a firm basis to the alliance between 
the two countries. I can give you this positive 
assurance, that the Courts of London and 
Paris are fully resolved to strain every nerve in 
order to break the power of Russia, and to re- 
ject every proposal for the renewal of negotia- 
tions for peace, until the object which they have 
proposed to themselves is attained.” 

Great Britain.—There is not one word of 
political news of interest in the papers, if we 
except the rumor current in the clubs, that 
Great Britain intends to call Naples to account, 
and wi!l make the recent insult of the Neapoli- 
tan police to an attache of the British embassy 
as the groundwork of a quarrel. 

The news of the death of Abbott Lawrence 
was received in England with every expression 
of regret and sympathy. On the 7th, the Amer- 
ican ships in Liverpool displayed their flags at 
half mast. 

_ Fergus O’Connor, the noted Chartist, has just 
died, aged 59. For some time past he was 
under the care of his sister, having been re- 
moved from a lunatic asylum. He did not 
recover his intellect, but died a complete wreck. 

London papers contain severe editorials on 
the uselessness of the fleets. The maintenance 
and cost of the Baltic fleet alone is estimated 
at £30,000 sterling per day! 

Mr. Hincks, of the Canadian Legislature, is 
appointed Governor of Barbados. There are 
those who conceive that this appointment is in 
reward for his recruiting services in the United 
States. 

Queen and family are at Baimoral, Scot- 
and. 

An American book named “Female Life 
Among the Mormons” is reviewed by the 
London Times. The reviewer considers it al- 
together apocryphal. 

An ingenious trick has just come to light in 
the Liverpool corn market. At this season, the 
grain-dealers keep a watchful eve. on ihe ba- 
rometer, and for some time past it has been 
noticed thatthe barometer in the Liverpool 
Exchange Rooms has (mostly on market days) 
indicated approaching storms, and consequent- 
ly higher prices. Watch was set, and a specu- 
lator was detected in the act of tampering with 
the indicator. Now the instrument is secured 
with a bar and padlock. 

On January 1, 1855, the total number of Brit- 
ish steamships was 1,480, containing 298,216 
tuns, exclusive of engine space. 

Tke London Times nas a leader, evidently 
put forth as a feeler, suggesting that the English 
and French fleets should be sent to Naples, “al- 
though,” says the Zimes, “neither France nor 
England would accept a rood of King Bomba’s 
beautiful territory. It is, however, a question 
if France and England are not traitors to their 
high mission, when they acquiesce in the inflic- 
tion of such intolerable evils as the King in- 
flicts upon the defenceless population of the 
Two Sicilies. If the Neapolitans shouid ever 
be strong enough to take the matter into their 
own hands, there is no one in Western Europe 
but would bid them God speed! ” 

Spain.—The subscriptions to the loan of two 
hundred and fifty millions now amount to one 
hundred and fifteen millions. The reform of 
the tariff is being compiled. It is proposed to 
reduce the duty on cotton goods. The duty on 
paper and wood is to be suppressed. 

Austria.—The harvest throughout Austria is 
about an average, neither positively good nor 
the reverse. 

Jtaly.—The Pope is founding a college at 
Rome, for the education of English clergy. 

Cholera still rages in Central Italy. In North- 
ern Italy the disease still rages, although some- 
what abated in virulence. 

Russia.—Mercantile letters from St. Peters- 
burgh contain no general news. The rate of 
exchange tends downward; the heaviness it at- 
tributed to the large amount of paper issued to 
meet the a of the war. Expectations 
are general that the paper will be redeemed by 
the proceeds of a loan, to be raised when the 
war is over. F 

The Nishni fair for manufactures and imports 
is going off favorably, good prices being ob- 
tained, and debts being fairly paid. 

Sardinia.—The Sardinian tion accred- 
ited to the Court of Tuscany has been recalled, 
in consequence of difficulties which have arisen 
out of the nomination ofa certain attache of 
the Embassy, 

Denmark.— The London Times gives the 
text of the Danish note addressed to the Amer- 
ican Minister at Copenhagen, in reply to a com- 
munication in which notice is given of the in- 
tended cancelling of the treaty which existed 
between the United States and Denmark. The 
Danish Minister says: 

“Tam charged to observe to you that m 
Government cannot admit the connection whic 
is established hy the Government of the United 
States between the suppression of the Sound 
dues and the treaty in question, which in reali- 
ty regulates the rate at which the Sound dues 
are to be levied on American vessels, but of 
which the existence of the right on which that 
charge is founded is quite independent. As 
the Government of the United States has as- 
sumed the initiative in the termination of the 
treaty, the Government of the King, my august 
master, hopes that overtures will be made to it 
for concluding a new treaty, calculated to 
maintain the commercial relations which have 
hitherto so happily existed between the two na- 
tions, and to prevent the consequences, ag @is- 
astrous as inevitable, of the definitive extinc- 
tion of this treaty, a congequence which would 
cause the vessgla of the United States, in pass- 
ing the Sound and the Belt, to be treated as 
vessels of non-fayored nations,” 
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Kansas Emicratiox AND THE SLAvery Qurs- 
TION.— Chicago, Sept. 24.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the late Lexington (Missouri) Con- 
vention have issued an ailiess to the people of 
the United States, denouncing the sending of 
emigrants to Kansas, by societies in the free 
States, as dangerous, and calculated to cireum- 
scribe Slavery to its present limits, and defeat 
the true intent of the Nebraska bill. The ad- 
dress also declares that the rejection of Kansas 
as a slave State would be a gross insult to the 
South—an assertion that Slavery is incompati- 
ble with republicanism, and an unequivocal 
step towards disunion. The document is sign- 
ed by J. A. Napton, late Supreme Judge ; Ster- 
ling Price, the present Governor of Missouri ; 
and Mordecai Oliver, 2 member of Congress 
from that State. 


Inptan Barrie.—St. Louis, Sept. 24.—We 
have intelligence from the plains of consider- 
able importance. A battle was fought on the 
3d instant, near North Fork, on the Platte 
river, between General Harney’s command and 
the Sioux Indians. The contest lasted for sev- 
eral hours, the Indians fighting furiously, but 
finally thoy were completely routed, with 80 
killed and 50 men and women taken: prisoners, 
General Harney lost only six men killed and 
six wounded. The Indians were the same 
party that massacred Major Grattan’s eommand 
some time since, and slaughtered the mail party. 
The way-bill of the mail was found in their pos- 
session. 

Kansas.—The Lawrence Herald of Freedom 
says that the sheriff and prosecuting attorney 
elected by the Kansas Legislature for the coun- 
ty of Douglas, in which the town of Lawrence 
is located, reside in Westport, Missouri, and 
did so at the time of their election, the sheriff 
being the postmaster at Westport, and the pros- 
ecuting attorney being a lawyer practicing at 
the same place. 


First Respoxse. — The Washington Union 
calis the Maine election the “ first response from 
a Northern State to the Democratic victories of 
the South.” Now, as we understand it, the 
liquor prohibitionists of Maine have fallen be- 
tween the Whigs and Democrats opposed to 
the despotic reign of Morrill and Neal Dow. 
Throw out the Anii-Morrill, Anti-Dow Whigs, 
and it is a Democratic defeat, as “ the first re- 
sponse from the North.” The Kitchen Cabinet 
is like a new grocery store opened upon a small 
capital—“ small favors thankfully received.” 

New York Herald. 


A negro boy near the Patent office, on Ninth 
street, Washington city, a few days ago, hast- 
ened to overtake a lady, whom he asked if she 
had not lost something. Placing her hand 
where her watch should have been, she hastily 
replied, “ Yes; let me see what you have 
found?” “Oh, no, miss,” said the boy, “you 
must give mea cent first.” She gave hima 
piece of money, and he handed to her, ap- 
parently uninjured, a watch and appendages 
worth more than a hundred dollars. She gave 
him another piece of money, and the two per- 
sonages thereupon parted with pleasant remem- 
brances of each other. ’ 


—— 


‘EUROPEAN AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq., 27 New Broad 
street, London, England, has kindly consented 
to act as agent for the National Era in Great 
Britain and Europe. 


MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Carefully prepared to Tuesday, September 25, 1855. 
Flour, Howard Street - - 
Flour, City Mills - - - 
Rye Flour - - - - - 
Corn Meal - - - - 
Wheat, white - - - - 
Wheat, red - - + - 
Corn, white- - - 

Corn, yellow - - 

Rye, Pennsylvania - 

Rye, Virginia - - - - - 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - 
Clover Seed - - - 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay, Timothy - - 
Hops os ¢ «= 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides - - 
Bacon, Hams - - 
Pork, Mess- - - 
Pork, Prime - 
Beef, Mess - - - 
Lard, in barrels - 
Lard, in kegs - - 
Wool, Unwashed - 
Wool, Washed- - . 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 
Wool, Fleece, common - 
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Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
Butter, Roll - - + - 
Cheese - - + = 
Coffee, Rio- - - 
, Java + - 


NEW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tucsday, September 25, 1855. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $7.87 @ 7.75 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 9.00 (@10.75 
Flour, Western - - - 7.87 @ 7.93 
Flour, Southern 8.25 } 
Rye Flour - 5.50 
Corn Meal « 4.75 
Wheat, white 
Wheat, red - 
Corn, white - 
Corn, yellow 
Rye - - - 
Oats - - - 
Clover Seed 
Timothy Seed 
Hay _ = © 


Hops Geese 

Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides - - 
Bacon, Hams - - 
Pork, Mess- - - 
Pork, Prime - - 
Beef - - - - - 
Lard, in barrels - 
Lard, in kegs - - 


Butier, Western 
Butter, State ° 
Coffee, ae: 

ava - 
Wool, Unwashed 
Wool, Washed - 
Wool, Pulled - - - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Tron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, Rockland - - 


common - 
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WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


As a consequence of our variable and capricious North 
Ainerican climate, coughs, colds, and affections of the 
lungs, prevail amongst our peeple to an extent wholly 
unknown in Europe, and, if neglected, often assume a 
Jang , if not incurable, form. Many thousands die 
annually, in Epgland, of CONSUMPTION. In the New 
Englayd States, the proportion is one in four or five. In 
Boston, probably one in four. In the city of New York, 
sixty-seven died in two weeks, in December, of this-dis- 
ease. Nature’s own remedy is at our hand. The wild 
Cherry and the Pine furnish us a cure, where a cure 
possible. 

Thousands are saved every year by Wisiar's Balsam 
of Wild Cherry. 

None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 
Prepared and seld, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should ba 
addressed, and for sale by all Druggists. 9 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


, desire to learn this most ophie 
LL. hose short-hand ‘writing will do well by sealing 
a jeiter (with 'a post office stamp Rg or oes aged _— 
of the subseriber, who will send ie 
mail, stating how it may be learned in a shozt time ay 
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